| ) Swastika Toll: Why Has the Luftwaffe 
| Failed to Knock Out Red Air Force? 


See Page 22 © 








There’s a new kind of farmer in America 


He WORKS fewer hours — but gets 
more done. He’s nota laborer scraping 
a bare existence from the soil, but an 
executive operating a well-organized, 
profitable business. He’s the new kind 
of farmer—the business man in overalls 
who today can produce the nation’s 
farm products at low cost and still 
make a good living for himself. 


For farming has kept pace with the 
technical progress that is characteristic 
of other American industries. While 
only a few years ago the advantages of 
power-farming were limited to large- 
scale operations, today compact, mod- 
ern tractors are within the reach of 
millions of small farm owners. 


Important in the development of 
these smaller, less costly tractors has 


been the improvement of gasoline by 


oil refiners through the use of Ethyl’s . 


product, anti-knock fluid containing 
tetraethyl lead. Because higher anti- 
knock gasoline permits the use of 
higher compression engines, great in- 
creases in power and flexibility have 
resulted. Big, costly engines are no 
longer necessary and the modern, high- 
compression tractor with its smaller 
but far moreefficient engine has become 
the backbone of modern farm power. 


Today Ethyl research 
workers are continuing to 
cooperate with tractor and 
petroleum engineers in their 
search for even more efficient 
engines and fuels. For tractor 
engines—in common with 


automobile, bus, truck and airplane en- 
gines—are inseparably related to fuels 
in their development. 

We invite engineers in every phase of 
automotive technology and operation 
to avail themselves of our research 
and service facilities at Detroit and 
San Bernardino. We believe that by 
working with technical men and ex- 
ecutives of both the automotive and 
petroleum industries we are hastening 
progress that benefits the entire nation. 











They're going fo stop slapping | 
our fank corps around 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HEY used to say “You can tell a 

member of the tank corps by his 
broken nose.” Lurching, crashing over 
ditches, stumps, rocks, the crew were 
hurled against the steel walls so that 
often in 15 miles of cross-country travel 
sptains, cuts, broken bones made the 
crew casualties — they might arrive at 
the scene of battle unfit to fight. 

A Goodrich engineer wondered why 
they couldn’t cover the sharp, danger- 
ous parts of the interior with sponge 
tubber. He found the army already had 
this idea but they told him the light, 


soft sponge tore out too soon or was 
gouged away. 

How protect the rubber so it could 
protect the men? Goodrich had devel- 
oped a process of depositing a rubber 
skin on anything dipped in a bath 
of liquid rubber. It is called the 
“Anode” process. Sheets of sponge rub- 
ber were put in this bath, a soft skin of 
rubber as elastic and strong as an inner 
tube was deposited on the surface. 


This coated sponge was then at- 
tached inside the tank’s turrets, hatches, 
and all other dangerous points. It 


worked perfectly. The rubber “skin” 
protects the soft sponge from gouging 
and itself adds to the cushioning effect. 
And since this skin traps the air in the 
sponge rubber cells, the sponge be- 
comes a pneumatic cushion with added 
protective softness. 


Now big tanks will travel with 
greater safety and comfort for the 
crews by using this new “upholstery.” 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me-. 
chanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


fist IN RUBBER 





AVIATION INSTRUMENT BEARINGS 


no bigger than a pinhead — yet precise 


and stronger than the jewels they replace 


HUSKY BEARINGS FOR TANKS 


more than a foot in diameter and strong 


with the endurance of forged. steel 


These two extremes and hun- 
dreds of sizes in between—for implements of 
Defense and in machines to make them—New 
Departure pioneers in the bearing of 


Duality 


¥ 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


Preparedness Plus 


The present national agitation over pre- 
paredness for all emergencies recalls an in- 
cident that occurred in a North Texas 
community about the beginning of the 
century. 

A citizen we'll call “Brown” was having 
more than his share of domestic trouble. 
One morning Mrs. Brown appeared at the 
residence of a “Mr. White,” a leading man 
in the community, and claimed that Mr. 
Brown had slapped her jaws and kicked 
her out of the house. White’s Southern 
chivalry was aroused and he immediately 
called a meeting of the local citizens. 

After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided that Brown should be horsewhipped, 
and White was sent as a committee of one 
to ride by the Brown residence and see if 
the coast was clear. Upon passing the 
house, White looked in the front door and 
saw Brown seated in the front room with a 
double-barreled shotgun on one side, 4 
long-range rifle on the other, and what 
looked like the great-grandfather of all 
six-guns across his lap. 

White rode on. He immediately informed 
his men that he had been studying the case 
and that, inasmuch as only one side of it 
had been heard, he suggested they adjourn 





Additional telephone lines 


Army camps must have 
speed defense everywhere. 


plenty of telephone lines. 


Telephone lines are life lines. They carry 
the communications so vital to our expanding 
defense program. 


The photograph shows wires being made into 
a telephone cable. Such cable—containing bil- 
lions of feet of this wire—is being rushed by 
Western Electric to meet the urgent telephone 
needs of the armed forces and of industry. 


estern Efectri 


On ship and shore the Navy 
relies on telephone lines. 


Industry requires, and ob- 
tains, more telephone lines. 


So too, in vastly increased quantities, are being 
sped telephones and switchboards— and radio 
apparatus for the air forces and the Signal 
Corps. 

The efficiency of Bell Telephone service is 
more than ever essential to government and 


business, and now as always Western Electric 
can be counted on to supply the life lines. 





... is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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| Head of the Table 


NY 


The most respected member of any community 
or family has his natural place at the head of the 
table « In the same way, America’s most distin- 
guished beer naturally takes sts place at the head 
of the table. No amount of money can buy Schlitz 
quality in any other beer e Many of the world’s 
finer things are beyond the means of most people. 
But that famous flavor found only in Schlitz is 
within reach of everybody *s Around the corner, 
or around the world, there is no substitute for a 
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beer so fine it made a city famous. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE 
MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


years thereafter and was never molested 
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until they could inquire into the ¢ay 
further. 
Brown lived in the community for Many 


A. J. SITTON 
Pyote, Texas 





Historic Shrines 


Many citizens of New Mexico, why 
have returned from a visit to the Easten 
States, have complained to me that they 
were unable to visit several historic 
shrines, which have come to symboliz 
freedom and liberty in America, becaug 
these places closed in the afternoon and 
they were unable to wait over another day. 

During this time of crisis, I believe it x 
highly essential to our national morak 
that all ,historic buildings and relics 
which have come to be regarded by the 
average American as the sacred symbok 
of our fight for freedom and our love of 
liberty, be kept open at least during the 
daylight hours so that all citizens, even 
those on hurried trips, may have an op 
portunity to visit these places. Such a 
visit cannot help but rekindle in their 
hearts the will and the determination to 
protect the country, the institutions, and 
the form of government for which these 
symbols stand. 

JOHN E. MILES 
Governor 


Santa Fe, N.M. 





Those Russian Names 


Probably a good many other readers of 
NEWSWEEK find themselves in the same 
difficulty I meet in reading the news from 
Russia, an overwhelming uncertainty 
about pronunciation. 

Someone told me Russian names are 
always accented on the penultimate syl- 
lable (Romanoff, not Romanoff). I don’t 
think this is so but I’d be glad to see an 
authoritative statement about it. 

M. T. MELLERS 

Jafirey, N.H. 


There are no hard and fast rules for ac 
cents in Russian. But the following are the 
pronunciations of some of the proper 
names now in the news: 


Zhitomir Zhi-to'-mir 
Kharkov Khar’ -kof 
Sevastopol Se-vas-to’-pl 
Moscow Mos-kva’ 
Leningrad Lyen-in-grat’ 
Voroshiloff Vor-o-shi'-lof 


Dnieper Dnye’-pr 
Stalin Stahl’-yin 
Budenny Bud-yo -ny 
Kiev Ki'-ef 


Dniester Dnye’-str 
Lenin Lyen’-in 
Godunov God-un-of' 
Smolensk Smol-yensk’ 
Novgorod Nov’-go-rot 














What can we buy tomorrow? (Ask 
Henderson.) What can’t we? (Ask 
Henderson.) What will things cost ? 
(Ask Henderson.) If you’re wonder- 
ing what manner of man it is who 
has suddenly inherited this power, 
read Samuel Lubell’s piece in the 
new Post—a candid portrait of a 
fellow who has the thankless job of 
keeping America’s economic d. t.’s 
within bounds. 


LEON HENDERSON 


The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Pri—cees 


Four dead men aren’t news 


Did anybody really care when the battered old tanker 
limped into an English port, leaking like a basket and 
minus four of its crew? Walter Havighurst tells about 
those four men, four victims of a Nazi bomb—in a story 
you vill not forget, Four Lives. 





And After Hitler ...? 


What did the Dutch rescue from the clutches of 
Hitler when their Government fled to London? 
What dowry worth billions did Belgium bring to 
London? Demaree Bess visits the second capital 
of Europe—London—and surprises you with what 
eight escaped governments have put in the war 
pool, and what they expect 

the U.S. to do about it. By DEMAREE BESS 











Come see Man o’ War 


Why do 80% of America’s winners come 
from within 20 miles of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky? You'll find out when you view 
Man o’ War’s home and a dozen other 
great farms in this week’s Post. Your 
guide to the blue-grass country isa 
world-famous turf authority, Clem Mc- 
Carthy. Color photographs by Ivan 
Dimitri. Turn to Page 18 of your Post. 


When a girl is twenty-seven years old, exquisite, 
an heiress—and unmarried—that’s the time gossips 
start inventing stories about her. Libbie Block 
weaves this strange romance of a town’s mystery 
woman, and of a young girl who decided to invent 
the love affair the whole town wanted to know 
about. Read “I Still Love Him, Katie” in the 
new Saturday Evening Post — Now on sale. 


Mr. Chinnus gets pyure p’voked 


If Miss Liddy hadn’t busted a clock over Mr. Chinnus’ 
head, Mr. C. might never have fled into Little Sorrowful 
swamp. And found the jug. And the money. And got 
involved in the goldurndest crap game. And ...(may- 
be you better read this hilarious story yourself!) Any 
News, Mr. Chinnus? By Glenn Allan. 


U.S. Teaches Fish to Swim ! 


Did you know Uncle Sam is spending $3,510,000 
to give fish swimming lessons? Since dams now 
block Columbia River salmon from their usual 
spawning places, the Government is experimenting 
with ways to change their instincts. A $250,000,000 
fish business will be saved—if the fish survive, - 
Read The Great Salmon Mystery. 


@ oe \ 
Prescription for Murder 


Could somebody get away with slipping a phoney 
bottle of insulin into a hospital? One loaded to 
kill? Hard-boiled Harvey has his suspicions when 
the bottle he is testing vanishes...Second of six 
partsin Hannah Lees’ exciting new novel this week. 


“No shenanigan, Mr. Tutt! ““ 


Mr. Tutt runs into a beautiful Southern belle about 
to lose the family mansion to the meanest skinflint 
in the South. And what does Old Eph do? Asks his 
client to admit in writing her case is hopeless! (Must 
be some trick here.) Read Colonel Tutt of Savannah. 








ARM NOW 
against this foe 


A" ERICA cannot afford preventable 
illness, if it is to be productively 
strong. The men behind business, behind industry, 
the men responsible for serving the public wherever 
it quenches its thirst have a manifest responsibility 
today. 

A health hazard at your water cooler, your drink- 
ing fountain may still exist. Lips that touch where 
lips have touched hefore are exposed to danger. Cold 
water cannot be depended upon to rinse away germs. 

DIXIE CUPS offer a real factor of safety. They 
are used but once, and then destroyed. Their installa- 
tion should so reduce the percentage of absenteeism 
due to illness as to pay a substantial profit on the 
soundness of judgment which directed their use. 


There are DIXIES of many types, and of many 


nN 


sizes. In offices and factories they supply a critical 
need. At soda fountains, restaurants and milk bars . 
they provide protection against careless washing... 


The installation of Dixie Cups is an important defense 


measure — in times of crisis and of peace. 











“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 


* SSSS====|| BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS === * 
PROTECT OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 
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TRANSITION 


omine 

Born: To Ezto Pinza, Metropolitan 
Opera bass-baritone, and the former Doris 
Leak, a 7-pound 12-ounce daughter, in 
New York City, Aug. 29. 


Bmrupar: John Cool- 
idge, son of the late 
President, 35, Sept. 7. 
He retired from the New 
York. New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad this 
summer because of ill 
health and now lives in 
Orange, Conn., with his 
wife, the former Flor- 
ence Trumbull, and their two children ... 
Refugee King Peter of Yugoslavia, 18, 
Sept. 6. Now living at his mother’s coun- 
try home near London, the young mon- 
arch believes the time is ripe for a British 
invasion of Italy. “I have no regret about 
the decision I took to fight it out with 
Hitler,” added Peter, who is preparing to 
enter Cambridge this fall. Impatient with 
his inactive part in the war, he would pre- 
fer to be flying with the RAF. 


Marriep: Bryan Untiedt, schoolboy hero 
who saved the lives of fourteen compan- 
ions trapped in a school bus by a blizzard 
ten years ago, and Margery Bowman, in 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 30. Untiedt, now 23, 
isa munitions worker . ... Dorothy Spreck- 
els, sugar heiress, and Andrew McCarthy, 
oil salesman, in Coronado, Calif., Sept. 2. 
Miss Spreckels recently divorced Jean 
Dupuy, son of the late French Senator 
Paul Dupuy. 








Wide World 


Coolidge 


Diep: Benjamin H. 
Dwight, 69, chairman 
of the National Tennis 
Umpires Association, of 
a heart attack, Sept. 1, 
at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
during the national 
championship matches 
(see page 46). A retired 
stockbroker, Dwight had 
been closely associated with tennis all his 
life and during the past 30 years knew all 
the big-name players and umpired many 
championship matches, including Davis 
Cup competition . . . Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, 86, mother of the President (see page 
18) ... Gen. Mario G. Menocal, 72, Presi- 
dent of Cuba 1913-21 and hero of the 
Cuban war for independence, of liver, kid- 
ney, and circulatory ailments, in Havana, 
Sept. 7. . . Robert Bridges, 83, author 
and editor, in Shippensburg, Pa., Sept. 
2. An ex-newspaperman, Bridges joined 
Scribner’s Magazine when it was founded 
in 1887, was editor from 1914 to 1930, and 
continued to serve as literary adviser until 
the magazine changed ownership in 1939 
... Edward T. Taylor, 83, Representative 
from Colorado and oldest member of the 
House, of a heart attack; in Denver, 
Sept. 3. 


"Wide World 
Dwight 













BACK ON THE AIR OCTOBER 1 
Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in 
Fred Allen in the lively full-hour Texaco 
Star Theatre Program every week start- 
ing Wednesday Night Oct. 1—C. B. S. 


ae 


TUNE IN: “Treasury Hour—Millions For Defense’ All Star Radio 
Program — Every Wednesday Night—C. B. $.— 9:00 E.D.T., 
8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 











M*. he is your son—who 
smiled so cheerfully when 


he boarded the troop train. Or 
maybe he is that serious young 
fellow who worked next to you. 
Or that happy-go-lucky boy of 
your neighbors. 


Whoever he is, he’s working hard 
and cheerfully, putting up with 
some real hardships to keep 
America the way it always has 
been and the way we want it 
to stay. 


But he can’t do his job unless the 
rest of us do ours. And for our 
part, we can say— we won't let 
him down. 


We'll step up to our part in 
moving these vast quantities of 


We WONT 
let him down 


food and supplies— yes, and the 
vaster quantities of raw materials 
from which they are made. The 
railroads are “equipped and or- 
ganized to do this and at the 
same time take care of the other 
mass transportation needs of the 
nation. 


The speed-up of the defense 
effort and the shifting of large 
freight movements from water 
to rail have increased the demand 
on railroads, but the railroads 
have successfully taken on each 
new assignment —and are step- 
ping up their equipment to keep 
pace with future needs. 


Since the fall of 1939, the rail- 
roads have added nearly 200,000 


new and rebuilt cars — and 
more are being added every day. 


Just one example— for months 
railroads have delivered an 
average of 5,000 carloads a day 
of materials at camps and other 
defense projects — with never a 
tie-up or a delay on account of 
rail transportation failure. 


To keep this record clear — to 
meet the needs of America — is 
the firm resolve of the American 
railroads and the loyal army of 
more than a million railroaders. 
We have the plant. We have the 
man power.We have the skill and 
the ingenuity to do the transpor- 
tation job that only the railroads 
can do. We won’t let him down. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnincton. 0. c. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Japan-U. S. Dickering 


In dealing with the Japanese lately, 
Hull has been giving them some of their 
own medicine. For years they have plead- 
ed that Tokyo had to do this or that be- 
cause of strong militarist factions at home. 
Now Hull, through Ambassador Nomura, 
has made it clear that there’s a strong Ad- 
ministration faction, particularly in Knox 
and Stimson circles, that would welcome 
trouble with Japan. Latest diplomatic ad- 
vices indicated that Tokyo was striving 
desperately to avoid war with the U.S. or 
the U.S.S.R. and that doubts were begin- 
ning to beset even the strong militarists. 
But Japan’s government itself whipped up 
anti-U.S. feeling among the masses, hop- 
ing it might cause this country to back 
down. Now that this has failed, it will take 
at least a month to calm the people down. 
Whether any agreement can be reached 
then depends largely on how Germany is 
faring in Russia and the influence of this 
on Japanese militarists. 


Vladivostok Silence 


Moscow and Washington have now 
agreed to say as little as possible about 
future American shipments to Vladi- 
vostok. Their respective diplomatic re- 
ports have led them to believe that the 
Japanese Government will do nothing about 
the shipments so long as Japanese public 
opinion or militarists don’t get out of 
hand and force action. Therefore, all ef- 
forts will be made to have future public- 
ity about the traffic reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


Communist Muffling 


Best indications are that Stalin has in- 
directly asked the Communist party in 
the U.S. to quiet down and may yet pub- 
licly request it to dissolve formally. The 
purpose of this and of parallel action in 
Britain, of course, would be to relieve the 
strain which Communist party activities 
put on U.S.-Russian and British-Russian 
relations. There are hints that Hopkins 
suggested the course to Stalin. 


Washington Notes 


Despite Secretary Hull’s strong techni- 
cal denial, General de Gaulle did offer the 
U.S. use of bases in French Equatorial 


Africa. The offer, however, was made in- 
directly through third parties . . . To stop 
defense agencies from raiding his staff for 
qualified auditors and accountants, Comp- 
troller General Warren has now had his 
General Accounting Office classified as a 
defense agency itself . . . Washington au- 
thorities have started an important in- 
vestigation of John L. Lewis’ alleged part 
in the mysterious W. R. Davis oil deal 
which enabled Germany to obtain Mexi- 
can oil. 


‘Flying Battleship’ 


The world’s largest flying boat is now 
being quietly completed for the Navy by 
the Martin plant in Baltimore. Consid- 
ered an experimental prototype for a pos- 
sible fleet of monster sea-patrol planes, the 
craft will weigh well over 100,000 pounds 
(Pan American’s biggest Clippers weigh 
84,000) . It will have three decks with full 
head room, will have four of the largest 
available engines, and will be fitted to 
carry multiple heavy guns. It’s tentatively 
scheduled to be given preliminary tests 
in the next few days. 


Vichy-U.S. Break? 


Despite last week’s press hubbub, no 
Washington-Vichy diplomatic rupture is 
now considered imminent. To begin with, 
a break would halt the “beneficial” efforts 
of Ambassador Leahy in Vichy and Consul 
General Murphy in Africa to keep French 
ships and bases out of Nazi hands as long 
as possible. Also, the State Department 
doesn’t think The N.Y. Herald Tribune’s 
“exposures” of Vichy representatives here 
came near proving that Ambassador 
Henry-Haye’s recall should be requested. 
Despite painstaking reportorial work, the 
articles seemed to officials to prove little 
except that the embassy here is represent- 
ing Vichy, whose proclaimed policy is col- 
laboration with Germany. U.S. agents, in- 
cidentally, have been keeping close tabs on 
the embassy’s activities and have discov- 
ered dubious doings by one man not offi- 
cially on the embassy staff. But they have 
found nothing directly compromising 
Henry-Haye or his aides. 


Stettinius Tact 


Stettinius’ appointment as Lend-Lease 
Administrator has pleased Hopkins, his 
predecessor who’s half ill again, as well as 
various Hopkins aides. Much of Stet- 
tinius’ work will consist of receiving repre- 
sentatives of the British, Russians, Chi- 
nese, etc., discussing details with them, and 
keeping them happy. The Russians have 
been particularly great time-eaters, owing 


partly to Ambassador Oumansky’s dogged- 
ness and partly to national custom. Daily 
conferences with the Russians have run 
from two to four hours each, and the bur- 
den has been far too much for Hopkins. 
Although most New Dealers criticized 
Stettinius’ handling of OPM priorities, 
they rate him high as a diplomat. 
Trivia 

The American Vindicators, Senator 
Reynolds’ anti-alien and anti-British fol- 
lowers, are about to abandon their “V” 
lapel buttons since the letter has become 
a symbol of British victory . . . Inciden- 
tally, to offset the British “V,” the Amer- 
ica First Committee plans an “A” (for 
America) campaign ... When Harry Hop- 
kins ended his Moscow visit, he left all 
his shirts, except the one he wore, with 
Ambassador Steinhardt, who was running 
low on linen . . . The new SPAB’s first 
public statement last week was incorrect; 
through a clerical blunder, many changes 
made by Chairman Wallace and approved 
by the board were not included in the text 
given out . . . Ex-Chief Justice Hughes 
has turned down a number of fat offers 
to write for magazines and newspapers. 





Russo-Finn ‘Peace’ 


Here's the lowdown on those Russo- 
Finnish peace stories of a fortnight ago: 
When the Finns, with Nazi aid, had recap- 
tured practically all the territory lost to 
Russia in 1940, London thought the time- 
opportune to try to break up Hitler’s 
“united front” of small nations. The Brit- 
ish talked Moscow into agreeing to stop the 
bombing of Finland and make peace if the 
Finns were willing. Then London sounded 
out Helsinki through neutral diplomats. 
But the Finns thought things were going 
too well for them to stop. They contended 
Russia should be punished for the 1940 in- 
vasion and began reviving old claims for 
Russian Karelia. When the Kremlin heard 
this, it told the British the peace moves 
were off. 


French Arms Aid 


Few realize the extent to which Ger- 
many is utilizing French war industries in 
the occupied zone. Renault, Farman, Ci- 
troén, Peugeot, Schneider, and other big 
French war factories are all working 24 
hours a day on German war orders. Thanks 
to plans turned over by Admiral Darlan, 
the Nazis are getting production of the ex- 
cellent 33-ton French Somua tanks, and 
the crack French 47-millimeter anti-tank 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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gun. Other war material being turned out 
by French factories includes six-wheel, all- 
terrain trucks, machine guns, artillery, and 
grenades. A resuscitated French aircraft in- 
dustry is now making some 280 planes a 
month. 


LATI Line to Go? 


The Axis’ last transportation link with 
the Western Hemisphere may soon be cut. 
Ever since the war started, Italy’s LATI 
airline has run a trip a week between Italy 
and Brazil—via Spain, West Africa, and 
the Cape Verdes. Westbound, it has car- 
ried diplomats, Axis agents, diplomatic 
and business mail. Eastbound, the planes 
have carried mail and financial paper, in- 
dustrial diamonds, and other materials 
critically needed by Axis war industries. 
After months of quiet negotiating, the 
U.S. State Department, aided by U.S. 
financial agencies and the Rockefeller of- 
fice, believes it has arrived at a proposal 
which will result in Brazil’s canceling the 


LATI franchise. 


New Chinese Army 


Now that China is getting an offensive 
under way, watch for news that Gen. Hu 
Tsung-nan has swung his crack army from 
Shensi, in Northern China, into action. 
An army of picked troops, finely trained 
and modernly equipped, it is the best of 
China’s forces. It has been kept in reserve 
for months, drilling daily and waiting for 
an opportune moment to swoop down on 
the Japanese. With the Chinese on the 
move in the south and the Japanese with- 
drawing great masses of troops for use in 
Manchukuo and Indo-China, General Hu’s 
time may soon come. 


Rumania Peace Offer 


High Rumanian sources disclose that 
their country has received a peace pro- 
posal from Russia. The offer, which in- 
cluded a guaranty of Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina and suggested mutual control of the 
Danube estuary, was brought back by Gri- 
gore Gafencu, Rumanian Minister to Mos- 
cow. He delivered the message to Dr. Iuliu 
Maniu, anti-Nazi peasant leader, who con- 
ferred with Dictator Antonescu on the pro- 
posal. Their decision isn’t known, but the 
Nazis, apparently aware of the offer, have 
since kept close tabs on Antonescu. They 
have also arrested Maniu’s No. 2 man, Ion 
Michalache, and six of his aides, and have 
suppressed Gafencu’s two newspapers. 
Maniu himself has been left alone because 
his arrest might cause too much unrest 
among his peasant followers. 


Pétain’s Legion 

Authoritative Vichy sources reveal that 
Marshal Pétain formed his one-party or- 
ganization, the French Legion, against his 
personal convictions. He issued the forma- 


tion decree only after a series of long and 
sometimes bitter conferences at the Hotel 
du Parc. The proud old Marshal was deeply 
hurt when Darlan told him his prestige was 
no longer enough to hold France together 
and that a strong party machine was 
needed to discipline opponents. Pétain’s 
hesitation continued even up to the time 
of his speech announcing the Legion, so 
that the broadcast had to be delayed. At 
last word he was obstinately avoiding con- 
tact with Legion officials, delegating that 
task to subordinates. 


Foreign Notes 


Ex-King Carol of Rumania tells friends 
in Mexico City he will forgo his planned 
Washington visit because Mrs. Roosevelt 
has indicated unwillingness to receive Mme. 
Lupescu at the White House . . . Rumania 
is now trying to collect an 8% tax on all 
tips collected by waiters, bell-boys, barbers, 
etc. ... Canada is preparing new and dras- 
tic anti-inflation moves, with the Finance, 
Labor, and Munitions Supply Ministries 
working on methods to beat down a rising 
national price level ... Watch Afghanistan 
move back into the British orbit. The 26- 
year-old ruler, Mohammed Zahir Shah, 
who had been leaning toward Japan and 
Germany, was impressed by the Iran in- 
vasion. 





Government and Business 


¢ Her there’s no rent-control law 
yet, the OPACS is already setting up a 
rent-control section, including economists 
and investigators, to jump into the job 
as soon as the law is passed . . . Washing- 
ton expects F.D.R.’s board to grant rail- 
road workers average pay raises of per- 
haps 8 to 10%, averting a strike . . . The 
great bulk of Congressional mail is chang- 
ing from pro- and anti-war letters to com- 
plaints and pleas regarding priorities, price 
ceilings, and tax troubles. 


Installment Credit Control 


Now that the Federal Reserve Board 
has established itself as the controller of 
installment credit, it’s expected to follow 
up with moves to expand that control and 
to tighten the new restrictions still further. 
The FRB, by the way, is setting up no 
elaborate “police force” to carry out the 
new regulations. It is relying on the trades 
to police themselves. Officials figure that 
those who are complying will quickly re- 
port competitors who fail to do so. 


Plastic Cars 


Henry Ford now tells friends he expects 
that the auto industry in general will have 
begun changing over to complete plastic 
bodies within two years. He has already 
called in competitors, given them a pri- 
vate showing of his first experimental plas- 


tic car, and reputedly disclosed to them 
specifications and construction details of 
the plastic body. Incidentally, without 
publicity, Ford’s new six-cylinder car js 
already being tested on a large scale by 
various fleet operators. 


Business Footnotes 


A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, S.C., is in line 
to be elected second vice president of the 
American Bankers Association late this 
month—which means he'll succeed to the 
presidency in two years... U.S. officials’ 
preliminary estimates indicate that native 
sales agencies in Latin America will gei an 
additional $90,000,000 worth of business 
annually as a result of the blacklisting of 
Axis-controlled firms there . . . Francis 
Dillon, onetime head of the AFL auto 
union and William . Green’s _ personal 
trouble-shooter, has quietly become labor- 
relations director for the Seagram dis- 
tilleries. 





Navy News Plan 


Pleased with the public reaction to 
stories of reporters who accompanied the 
Atlantic Fleet on patrol, the Navy will not 
only send many more newsmen on similar 
trips but may adopt a much more elab- 
orate public-relations plan. This scheme, 
now being considered, would call for the 
recruiting of trained reporters, giving them 
chief-petty-officer rank, and assigning them 
to ships. Their job would be to prepare 
brief items and personality stories on 
crew members for use in the men’s home- 
town newspaper. The idea is to build up 
home morale, as well as to publicize the 
Navy. 


Miscellany 


M-G-M is planning the prize movie com- 
bination of the year: a comedy in which 
Greta Garbo and Mickey Rooney will co- 
star .. . The Navy specifically requested 
press associations to delete from their 
stories the length of the cruiser San Juan, 
launched Saturday, although Jane’s man- 
ual of fighting ships, available in most li- 
braries, gives the figure . . . Hollywood is 
showing interest in a film about the Di- 
Maggio family, with the three ballplaying 
brothers and Joe’s actress-wife, Dorothy 
Arnold, all assigned roles. 


AFL Publicity Drive 


The AFL, at its Seattle convention next 
month, will set up a publicity organiza- 
tion especially to prepare and circulate 
counterblasts to Westbrook Pegler’s acid 
attacks and to answer press criticism in 
general. The move was decided on aiter 
several high AFL leaders made unsuccess- 
ful personal appeals to Pegler to quiet 
down. 














He's building the machines 
that will make the cylinders 
that will power the airplanes 


that will win the war 


He’s cutting a gear for a Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe and it won't 
leave his hand until it is accurate to 2/10,000ths of an inch. He and his 3600 fellow-workers here 
know that unless the turret lathes they make are accurate, those turret lathes can’t make accurate 


airplane, tank and gun parts for America’s defense. 


These men are working as they never worked before, turning out 5 times 
as many turret lathes this year as in our previous peak of 1929. And because they know the out- 
come of this war will depend on the best machinery, they are building this greater volume, under 


more severe inspection, with less rejects than ever before. 


The airplanes, tanks and guns to make America safe are being made 







on the products of the 80,000 loyal workmen in the machine tool industry, 


and we're proud to have 3600 in our shop, among the finest of the lot. 


You CAN Turn it BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 














“There Shall Be No Night” is Alfred 
Lunt’s latest stage success. He is also the 
director of ‘Candle in the Wind’. Mr. 
Lunt and his charming wife are the fore. 
most acting team in theatre history. The 


er 


University of Wisconsin has honored 
ALFRED them with Doctor of Letters degrees, 
LUNT citing them as “leaders in preserving and 


developing the highest standards and 
traditions of the theatre.” Mr. Lunt 
helps create scenic and costume designs 
for his plays. His judgment is respected 
by men preeminent in this field. ‘The 
new Lord and Lady Elgins,” says Mr. 
Lunt, “go far toward assuring America 
undisputed style leadership.” 
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Te? THE new Lord and Lady Elgins, 
America’s inventive genius brings 
new design and technical excellence. 


These master timepieces are created 
for those of you who seek in a watch a 
personal possession to be long cher- 
ished . . . for those who recognize true 
smartness . . . for those who value 
timekeeping ability that is accurate to 
the standard of the stars. 

Lord and Lady Elgins have stunning 
cases that are platinum, gold, or 14K 
gold filled. Several models are in the 
popular rosé color. Many have domed 
or high-curved crystals and tinted 
dials. None has fewer than 19 jewels. 


ford oloin 


2 JEWELS 


And each carries its own Observatory 
Certificate for exceptional ability 
proved in a great time observatory. 
In these carefully-adjusted watches 
are two remarkable Elgin advances: 
the rustproof, non-magnetic Elginium 
hairspring* and Beryl-X balance. 
Know the satisfaction which comes 
only from possessing or giving a gem- 
like Lord or Lady Elgin. Your jeweler 
is showing many new models from 
$50.00. Elgin De Luxe watches from 
$37.50. Prices are subject to change 
without notice. Slightly higher in 
Canada. Elgin National Watch Com. 
pany, Elgin, Illinois, U. S. A. 


fady Gloin 


19 JEWELS 


































*Patent Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 






14K natural gold. No. 4505A. $100.00 


(Below) 14K natural gold filled. No. 4803A. 
$50.00 ; 








THOROUGHLY AMERICAN! 
Elgin is the world’s largest-selling fine 
watch made in America. And today 
Elgin’s skilled craftsmen are doing 
their part for defense, too. In answer to 
the government’s call, Elgin is making 
precision instruments for army, navy 
and aviation use. 














14K natural gold filled. No. 4308A.°$50.00 14K natural gold. No. 4201A. $70.00 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Nazi Challenge to U.S. Patrol 


Hastens T'wo-Ocean Showdown 


Warning to Reich and Japan 
Outlines Pattern for New Action 
on Eve of Roosevelt Speech 


Like a peripatetic pup trying to guess 
which end of a hollow log a woodchuck 
might pop out of, the American public is 
often taken by surprise. Two months ago, 
when it was waiting for the Germans to 
start something over the extension of the 
Atlantic Patrol to Iceland, the Japanese 
began cutting capers in the Pacific. Last 
week, when it was waiting for. the Japa- 
nese to start something over gasoline ship- 
ments to Russia, a Nazi U-boat roaming 
American waters west of Iceland launched 
two torpedoes which, had they been better 
aimed, would have sunk the United States 
destroyer Greer. 

The news that Berlin finally had chal- 
lenged this country’s right to maintain a 
garrison at Iceland and patrol the sea 
lanes leading to it was flashed. over the ra- 
dio at dinnertime Thursday night. A la- 
conic Navy Department communiqué 
stated merely that “the U.S.S. destroyer 
Greer, en route to Iceland with mail, re- 
ported this morning that a submarine had 
attacked her by firing torpedoes which 
missed their mark. The Greer immediately 
counterattacked with depth charges. Re- 
sults are not known.” 

The country received the news calmly. 
The average man in the street as well as 
his congressman took the view that such 
incidents were to be expected. People who 
had said when the Athenia went down that 
Americans had no business being on her 
argued that if American warships ventured 
into a zone which Berlin had declared 
blockaded, then they would have to take 
the consequences. People who had said 
when the Robin Moor went down that 
there was no reason to get excited, since 
everybody had been saved, reasoned that, 
because the U-boat had missed the Greer, 
the incident was automatically closed. 


Some Americans did not think so. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at his Friday press con- 
ference, quoted the correspondents a par- 
able: Some children, walking to school, 
were fired on by a hidden assailant. Their 
parents took the view that, since none was 
hurt, there was no use looking for the gun- 
man. But the schoolteacher, appalled at 
such complacency, took matters into his 
own hands and ordered a search for the 
marauder, 


Smilingly assuming that the President 
was casting himself in the role of school- 
teacher, the reporters asked him what the 
Atlantic Patrol would do if and when it 
found the Greer’s assailant. “Eliminate 
would be a good word,” Mr. Roosevelt 
grinned. 

Next day, while two or three isolation- 
ists on Capitol Hill were still insinuating 
that the British most likely had fired on 
the destroyer to drag America into the 
war, Berlin belatedly identified the sub- 
marine as its own, insisted that the Greer 
had fired first, boasted that the U-boat 
had got away. 

As the planes and ships of the Atlantic 
Patrol, including the new 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship North Carolina, which had just 
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completed its shakedown cruise after hurl- 
ing the greatest salvo from her 16-inchers 
ever fired by any warship, began a me- 
thodical search for the culprit, the White 
House announced that the President would 
deliver a broadcast “of the utmost impor- 
tance to the American people” Monday 
night. Mr. Roosevelt himself was en route 
to Hyde Park, N.Y., to visit his 86-year- 
old mother, leaving Washington to specu- 
late whether he intended to ask for per- 
mission to arm American merchantmen 
and send them to Britain, for outright re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, for a Congres- 
sional declaration of war, or merely for a 
more determined effort to develop the 
muscles of democracy. The sudden death 
of Mrs. Sara Delano Rodsevelt (see page 
18) caused postponement of the broadcast 
to Sept. 11 and left the capital still specu- 
lating. 

On the Pacific front, meanwhile, tension 
seemed at least momentarily relaxed, al- 
though extremists continued to clamor for 
a showdown. Three tankers bearing 275,- 
000 barrels of aviation gasoline to Stalin’s 
stubbornly holding armies arrived safely 
at Vladivostok without having to run any- 
thing more dangerous than the usual Jap- 
anese newspaper gantlet, and more were 
expected to follow the 5,800-mile route 
from the West Coast through the Aleutians 
and Tsugaru Strait to the chief Soviet port 
(see map, page 15). 

Whether Japan would continue to let 
them through or not depended on which 
of the divergent elements in Japanese pol- 
itics emerged triumphant from the debates 
current in Tokyo (see page 29). Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, his note to Mr. 
Roosevelt still unanswered, warned the 
nation to prepare for war, and Washington 
took steps, in the event Japan suddenly 
chose to challenge the passage of American 
aid to Russia, to switch to an _ alter- 








nate route going through the Kurile Strait 
and across the Sea of Okhotsk to Niko- 
laevsk and thence down the Amur River 
to Komsomolsk on the Transsiberian Rail- 
road. 

This problem was one of many which 
the American mission to Moscow under 
W. Averell Harriman, Lend-Lease Execu- 
tive in Europe, was expected to take up 
with Stalin and the British delegation un- 
der Lord Beaverbrook, British Minister of 
Supply, sometime this month. The Presi- 
dent last week named four key aides who 
are going with Harriman: Maj. Gen. 
James H. Burns, executive officer, Division 
of Defense Aid Reports; Maj. Gen. George 
H. Brett, Chief of the Army Air Corps; 
Admiral William H. Standley, retired, for- 
mer Chief of Naval Operations, and Wil- 
liam L. Batt, director of the Materials 
Division of OPM. 

This week America’s attention was fo- 
cused on still another sea when the State 
Department announced late Monday night 
that on Sept. 7 the 5,719-ton freighter 
Steel Seafarer had been sunk in the Red 
Sea by a plane the nationality of which 
was not disclosed. All hands were reported 
rescued from the vessel, which was carry- 
ing war materials to the British Middle 
Eastern front. 

There was no doubt that America was 
girding for a job that would not be fin- 
ished until Hitlerism was destroyed. And 
there was no longer very much doubt that 
many Americans were beginning to see the 
war in the perspective in which their Chief 
Executive had always seen it: that the 
sinking of the Robin Moor, the sabotage 
of defense plants, the Axis machinations 
in Africa and Latin America, the barely 
thwarted Nazi occupation of Iceland and 
Greenland, and the battle between the 
U-boat and the Greer were all part and 
parcel of a systematized, synchronized 


Challenge to Hitler? The 35,000-ton battleship North Carolina tested her 16-inch guns 


NEWSWEEK 


challenge to this country’s expressed deter. 
mination to prevent the spread of Nazism 
to the New World by helping its enemies 
destroy it in the Old. 


Significance 


Washington has two theories for the 
Greer affair. One is that an overzealous 
U-boat commander, failing properly to 
identify his victim and thinking it one of 
the sister ships turned over to Britain, 
just blazed away. The other is that Hitler 
ordered the attack, hoping thereby to show 
Japan that he was able to keep the United 
States Navy busy in the Atlantic and thus 
encourage the Japanese extremists to take 
the fatal plunge in the Pacific. 

Even if the latter theory proves correct, 
it is by no means certain that Tokyo will 
swallow the bait. A great many persons in 
Washington feel that Japan is nearing the 
end of her rope economically, that she no 
longer believes Germany could help her in 
any circumstances, and that she will there- 
fore redouble her efforts to reach an under- 
standing with America. 

If this is indeed the trend, it is doubtful 
whether Tokyo will attempt to draw the 
much-talked-of “security belt” across the 
path of American tankers bound for Vladi- 
vostok. The Japanese know that there is 
a strong possibility that the United States 
would defy such a belt, as it has defied 
the Nazi blockade around Iceland: with 
warships. Moreover, this country has other 
alternatives. The route entering the Sea 
of Okhotsk at the Kurile Strait would ad- 
here to Russian territorial waters. Actually 
shorter than the Tsugaru Strait-Vladivos- 
tok route (5,500 miles, compared with 
5,800), the alternate route would take 
more time, for Russian icebreakers would 
have to keep a channel open in the Sea 
of Okhotsk, normally frozen over four 
months of the year, and in the Amur as 
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The U.S. has an ace in the hole if Japan closes the present route to Vladivostok. Actually shorter, 
the more northerly passage would take longer because of ice and poorer rail connections at Komsomolsk 


far as Komsomolsk; and the rail connec- 
tions at the latter port are not so suitable 
as those at Vladivostok. 

The factor that may lie behind Japan’s 
ultimate decision, behind the attack on the 
Greer, and behind similar incidents to 
come is the unexpected Russian resistance. 
Those military experts who confidently 
predicted that Russia would be finished in 
three months “at the outside” (the dead- 
line is approximately this week) are now 
saying that Russia offers the prospect of 
polishing off the Nazis in a relatively short 
war—provided all Hitler’s enemies strike 
while the iron is hot. 

That proviso inspired the Prime Minis- 
ters of Britain and Cafiada last week to 
urge America to cast in her lot now. It 
may inspire the President in his message 
to the nation this week. For some of his 
confidants have been telling him for weeks 
that the only thing which will dispel apa- 
thy and galvanize the American people in- 
to action is a frank statement from him 
of the alternatives as he and Churchill 
and a good many generals and admirals 
see them: Go in all the way now, without 
holding back anything save the vast AEFs 
that are not needed; or submit to a long 
war and a permanently dislocated economy. 





Spy Roundup 


As President Roosevelt ordered the Navy 
to hunt down and “eliminate” the Nazi 
U-boat which fired on the destroyer Greer 
last Thursday, the Administration moved 
to eliminate a danger from within by bring- 
ing sixteen alleged spies to trial and round- 
ing up six others. 

Facing up to 22 years in jail if convicted 
of failing to register as foreign agents and 
of supplying defense information to Ger- 
many, the sixteen, who were arrested in a 


group of 33 by the FBI last June (NEews- 
WEEK, July 7), went on trial in United 
States District Court in Brooklyn. Ten 
others already had pleaded guilty, and the 
remaining seven, five of them German-born 
American citizens, confessed on the eve of 


- the trial. They were Everett Minster Roed- 


er, native-born American and former de- 
signer for the Sperry Gyroscope Co.; 
George G. Schuh, carpenter; Max Albrecht 
Blank, seaman and bookkeeper; Gustav 
Wilhelm Kaercher, draftsman and former 
Bund leader; Paul Bante, ironworker; Felix 
Jahnke, soda dispenser, and Richard Eich- 
enlaub, restaurateur. 

As the trial opened, Federal Attorney 
Harold M. Kennedy accused the defend- 
ants, thirteen of whom are German-born 
American citizens and the other three Ger- 
man citizens, of employing airplanes, radio, 
microcameras, secret inks, and codes to 
transmit to Germany defense secrets, in- 
cluding details of the Norden bomb sight. 

Meanwhile, in United States District 
Court in neighboring Manhattan, three 
members of another German spy ring 
pleaded guilty to charges of transmitting 
information on the strength, location, and 
morale of Army units: Lucy Boehmler, 18, 
German-born comptometry student who 
allegedly cultivated soldiers to learn mili- 
tary secrets; Hans (Bubi) Pagel, 20, Ger- 
man brewer, and Frederick Edward Schlos- 
ser, 19, apprentice machinist who, like Pag- 
el, was once a member of the pro-Nazi Ger- 
man-American Youth Movement. Three 
alleged accomplices who also were held 
were: Karl Herman Schoetter, alias Capt. 
Jack Post, 48, Swiss-born Miami boat- 
man; Mrs. Helen Pauline Mayer, 25, 
Brooklyn-born secretary whose German 
husband was stranded in Japan by the 
Nazi invasion of Russia; and Kurt Fred- 
erick Ludwig, 38, alleged ringleader, who 
was held in Spokane, Wash. 


Toga for Lindbergh? 


Move Is Growing in Minnesota 
to Run the Flier for Senator 


A generation ago a Republican Con- 
gressman from Minnesota sacrificed his 
political career to combat America’s entry 
into an “imperialistic” war. Veteran of ten 
years in the House, the “stubborn Swede” 
called on the United States to force the 
belligerents to negotiate peace, fought the 
arming of American merchantmen, and re- 
tired from the House just before it voted 
for war. Defeated in the GOP Senatorial 
primary in 1916 by Frank B. Kellogg, later 
Secretary of State and co-author of the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, the lanky 
agrarian radical ran for governor in 1918 
on a peace platform and was stoned on 
the stump and swamped at the polls, while 
government agents confiscated as pro-Ger- 
man an anti-war book he had written. 
After unsuccessfully running for senator 
again in 1923, Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. 
died in 1924 in the midst of another cam- 
paign for governor. 

Last week substantial sentiment de- 
veloped among rank-and-file Minnesota 
voters to send the Congressman’s isola- 
tionist son to the Senate next year in place 
of Joseph H. Ball, Republican interven- 
tionist appointed last year by Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen. At the State Fair in St. Paul, 
a straw vote taken by John T. Lyons, iso- 
lationist onetime Farmer-Labor campaign 
manager, showed a margin of 5,527 to 
2,620 in favor of the aviator for the seat 
now held by the 35-year-old Senator, a 
sincere, homespun novice who has dis- 
played such political ineptitude in trying 
to convert Minnesota to his conception of 
Uncle Sam as world policeman that Stas- 
sen himself admits the appointment was 
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his greatest political boner. Simultaneous- 
ly, a 13,878-to-5,590 vote expressed dis- 
approval of “the Roosevelt-Willkie foreign 
policy,” and a 9,252-to-9,040 preference 
was shown for ex-Gov. Hjalmar Petersen, 
Danish-born isolationist Farmer-Laborite, 
over Stassen, who defeated Petersen last 
year. 


Significance 


The paradoxical situation which finds 
the younger Lindbergh, a citizen of New 
Jersey and summer resident of Long 
Island, being suggested for political office 
in Minnesota is almost unprecedented in 
American history. But under the Gopher 
State’s laws, he can enter the GOP pri- 
mary there next September if he estab- 
lishes legal residence six months earlier, or 
he can file by petition as an independent 
candidate if he moves there as late as one 
month before the November election. 

The talk of Lindbergh for senator, which 
is beginning to be taken very seriously in 
Minnesota, comes primarily from the man 
in the street. No prominent Minnesota 
citizens or newspapers have declared for 
him. Even Republican isolationist politi- 
cians furiously object to discussing his 
possible candidacy, fearing that he would 
be branded as a carpetbagger. Instead, 
they are grooming Rep. August H. Andre- 
sen, 50-year-old noninterventionist lawyer, 
to defeat Ball and thus indirectly slap 
Stassen, who is politically less vulnerable. 

Up to now Lindbergh has taken no pub- 
lic notice of the Minnesota ground swell. 
To intimates, however, the flier has indi- 
cated that he will think it over very care- 
fully, particularly if it should grow in mo- 
mentum. His hesitancy is not in any sense 
indicative of political shyness, an inhibi- 
tion which his experiences as the idol of 
America First rallies have helped him to 
overcome. Rather, he is known to be 
thinking of bigger game. Fearful that if 
elected in Minnesota he might become 
“just another senator,” with a consequent- 
ly circumscribed political horizon, the man 
who repeatedly has urged his isolationist 
worshipers to clamor for “new national 
leadership” is wondering whether he might 
not do better to wait for a grass-roots 
movement of national proportions, looking 
toward 1944 and the White House. 

Washington as well as Minneapolis 
knows this, and the story is going around 
that Sen. Burton K. Wheeler is becoming 
a trifle uneasy over the way in which the 
aviator seems to be occupying an increas- 
ing share of the spotlight. The Montanan 
also would like to be the isolationist can- 
didate for President in 1944, 








Lepke’s Lament 


There were eleven children in the Buch- 
alters’ three-room flat in the East Side 
ghetto of New York. Ten of them were 
good kids who studied night and day to 
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Los Angeles was just a sprawling village in 1873 ... 


justify the long hours that Papa Buchal- 
ter, a Russian immigrant, toiled to give 
them fine American educations. Louis was 
a black sheep who snitched fruit and other 
things while his brothers and sisters were 
in school. At 12 he was the boss of a Mul- 
berry Street mob that terrorized the 
neighborhood. But his mother called him 
Lepke, the diminutive for Labkeleh, a 
Hebrew “love name” that means Little 
Louis. 

At 18 Lepke had got himself into enough 
of a jam with the New York police to war- 
rant his taking it on the lam. He was ar- 
rested in Bridgeport, Conn., for stealing a 
handsome cowhide suitcase, and sent to 
the state reformatory. In three months he 
was back in New York, paroled, back at 
the old profession of loft thief. The police 
kept catching him, but the parole boards 
kept letting him out. Lepke was “smart.” 
What he needed, he figured, was a connec- 
tion that would keep him out of jail. 

“Little Augie” Orgen was a swell con- 
nection, but his strikebreaking angle need- 
ed some smartening up. Lepke smartened 
it. There were 25,000 leatherworkers in 
New York, and Lepke showed Augie how 
to nick each of them 25 cents a week 
“dues.” Then he showed Augie how to turn 
around and nick the employers of the 
25,000 a dime a head for each worker. 
Bombs somehow wrecked the shops of 
those who wouldn’t pay; or sometimes 
their families got mysteriously burned by 
acid. Delighted with the way things were 
running, Lepke upped the employers’ “pro- 
tection” ante to $1 a head. The industry 
moved. 

Lepke turned to the flourishing garment 
industry, “organized” it, then took on the 
fur and trucking industries. Augie’s boys 
were beginning to call him “The Judge,” 
and when Augie resented an upstart mov- 
ing in, a couple of gorillas stepped out of 
a doorway and let him have it. Nobody 
could pin it on Lepke. Lepke was a right 
guy with a $5,000,000-a-year racket which 
was about to be fattened by an excursion 


into the narcotics business. The cops 
hauled Lepke out from behind his liveried 
chauffeur eleven times, but every time his 
smart mouthpiece sprung him. 

Until 1933, that is. Racketeers began to 
be unpopular guys about that time, and 
Assistant United States Attorney John H. 
Amen handed Lepke an antitrust rap his 
mouthpiece couldn’t square. Sentenced in 
1936 to two years in prison and a $10,000 
fine, Lepke disappeared. For two years the 
guy that had made Al Capone “look like 
a silly kid” hid from an underworld which 
he feared would deliver him to the cops in 
a concrete nightshirt for the fifty G’s re- 
ward. In August 1939 Lepke finally sur- 
rendered to Walter Winchell, Broadway 
columnist and ex-officio G-man. Before 
Amen and New York District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey were through with him, 
Lepke had a fourteen-year rap for narcot- 
ics smuggling and a 30-year-to-life term 
for extortion waiting at the end of the 
first stretch. 

Last week District Attorney William 
O’Dwyer of Kings County (Brooklyn) 
called “The Judge” back from Leaven- 
worth to stand trial for the murder of Jo- 
seph Rosen, a small-time candy-store pro- 
prietor who had been on the point of sing- 
ing to the coppers‘ about some of Lepke’s 
trucking angles. “He’s got a_ helluva 
nerve,” whined the bad boy of Mulberry 
Street. “I won’t even live to serve out my 
prison terms.” 





Los Angeles at 160 


Arctic explorers will swear that on top 
of the world there is a signpost that 
reads: “Los Angeles City Limits.” In area 
the largest single municipality in the 
world, sprawling over 451 square miles, 
the metropolis of Southern California has 
been called “nineteen suburbs in search 
of a city.” Last week the nineteen sub- 
urbs, with.a combined population of 1,504, 
277, celebrated the city’s 160th birthday 
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... but today, a metropolis, it hails its 160th birthday 


with a colorful pageant in which three di- 
rect descendants of early settlers, Elena 
Wolfskill, John Mott, and Mrs. Florence 
Dodson, played the roles of La Reina de 
Los Angeles, El Padrino, and La Madrina 
(the queen, her godfather, and her god- 
mother) respectively. 

Los Angeles was founded on Sept. 4, 
1781, when the new Spanish Governor of 
California, Don Felipe de Neve, settled 
with 44 followers near the San Gabriel 
Mission. By 1790 El Pueblo de Nuestra 
Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles de Por- 
citncula had foreshortened its name and 
boosted its population to 139. Isolated 
from the rest of the world, the community 
passed from Spanish to Mexican to Re- 
public of California to United States rule 
simply by changing flags. 

Sunshine, real-estate booms, oranges, 
oil, dreams of gold, and cheap railway 
fares swelled the population to 50,000 in 
the ’80s. In 1908 a one-reel motion picture, 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” was com- 
pleted, launching what was to become the 
city’s chief industry. Soon cheap water 


power, oil and natural gas, excellent trans- - 


portation facilities, an artificial harbor 
built by Federal loan, and the world’s 
most publicized climate had transformed 
the ‘dobe pueblo of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into the nation’s fifth city and fourth 
port, a key center of the aviation, auto- 
mobile, oil, rubber, clothing, furniture, 
radio, fishing, and motion-picture indus- 
tries. 

A melting pot of Mexicans, Jananese, 
Chinese, Filipinos, retired Iowans, Bos- 
tonians, Townsendites, Ham-and.-Eggers, 
Okies, movie queens, tennis stars, and re- 
ligious zealots, which boasts that it will 
overtake New York in population before 
the year 2000, Los Angeles was prouder 
than ever last week. Its native daughter, 
Rosemary La Planche, 19-year-old blonde 
who is 5 feet 51% inches tall and weighs 
120 pounds, won in Atlantic City the 
coveted title of Miss America, for which 
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she had been runner-up in 1940. After re- 
ceiving about $10,000 in miscellaneous con- 
tracts, the former Miss California hoped 
with true civic spirit for a movie career. 


No Startee, No Flyee 


Yung Ho Koun, better known in New 
York Chinatown as Charlie, is a dreamer 
and a patriot as well as a restaurateur. Last 
week, at Roosevelt Field, L. I., he unveiled 
a dream that came to him in 1935. 

While pilots, mechanics, and spectators 
clustered about, Charlie wheeled out “a 
sort of airplane-dirigible-helicopter” which 
had cost him the profits on some 600,000 
plates of sub gum chop suey. The odd sky 
buggy boasted 37-foot wings, on each of 
which was a tank supposed to contain 
helium for lift; a power plant consist- 
ing of a secondhand 37-horsepower motor, 
and a landing gear fashioned from a child’s 
tricycle. 

“Name Flying Junk,” Charlie beamed 
as he approached the propeller. The crowd 
fell back. Charlie tugged manfully. After 
half an hour, beaten but unbowed, Charlie 
admitted that it was a case of “no 
startee.” In a few weeks, however, he will 
try again. And if war with Japan breaks 
out in the meantime, well, he just hopes 


it will last long enough for him to bomb 
Tokyo. 








The Public ‘Trough 


As the mercury rose in Washington this 
summer and the press of the emergency 
made Congress loath to abandon the na- 
tional capital, the legislators adopted an 
ersatz vacation schedule which allowed 


them three days free in every four. Last * 


week the Senate, back on its regular rou- 
tine, was in the throes of considering a 
major tax bill, but the House, with desks 
free of important legislation, was still re- 
laxing after its labors on taxes and exten- 
sion of military service. 

House sessions, held every fourth day, 
were short, and little business was trans- 
acted. At each meeting, however, repre- 
sentatives indulged in a little game known 
as “extending their remarks” in the appen- 
dix of the Congressional Record, a device 
which enables them to supply their con- 
stituents with reprints made at very low 
rates. One seven-minute session resulted 
in eighteen requests for permission to ex- 
tend, requiring eighteen and a half pages 
of type and a printing bill of $925. 

In the past fortnight, 38 congressmen 
have competed in the extension game and 
piled up 80 pages to the tune of $50 a 
page. The most publicized contestant was 
Rep. Samuel A. Weiss, Polish-born Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, who listed historical 
events for the month of September, rang- 
ing from Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific, 
Sept. 25, 1513, to the incorporation of the 
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American Legion, Sept. 16, 1919, and cov- 
ering subject matter as diverse as the es- 
tablishment of a settlement in Northern 
Oregon and the first rendition of the song 
“Dixie.” Weiss, nominated by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers for “Chairman of 
the Committee on Unessential Information 
and New Ways of Wasting the Taxpay- 
ers’ Money,” has published historical high- 
lights for the past three months, but now 
plans to discontinue the practice. 

Far outshining Weiss, who had entered 
only the one item in the past two weeks, 
was Rep. Lawrence Lewis, Colorado Demo- 
crat, who holds the single-item space rec- 
ord for the last fortnight, with six pages 
of material on flood control of Cherry 
Creek, Colo., a project already authorized 
and approved. The gross-total award went 
to Sen. Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin Re- 
publican, who contributed five items total- 
ing seven pages, while a special prize is 
reserved for Rep. William P. Lambertson, 
Kansas Republican, who periodically pub- 
lished a little isolationist column of his 
own titled “The Cloakroom.” 





Sara Roosevelt 


Behind every great man, there is usu- 
ally an equally great woman, sometimes a 
wife, but more often a mother. High on 
the list of outstanding mothers who have 
enjoyed worldwide fame through their 
sons is Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, moth- 
er of the President. Handsomely regal in 
bearing and full of dignity, this famous 
mother of a famous son was probably the 


The President's mother died at 86 


closest a republic could come to a dowager 
queen. 

Until her death of an acute circulatory 
collapse last Sunday in Hyde Park, N. Y., 
just two weeks before her 87th birthday, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had remained active and 
alert, intensely interested in the doings of 
her son, her five grandchildren, and all 
their children, and had kept busy with a 
wide number of civic, charitable, and so- 
cial functions, but had always tried to 
avoid personal publicity. 

Descended from the last surviving man 
and the last surviving woman on the May- 
flower, Sara Delano was born in New- 
burgh, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1854, the seventh 
of eleven children. Shortly after the panic 
of 1857 the Delanos went to China to 
recoup their lost fortunes, and Sara made 
the four-month voyage in a sailing vessel 
around Cape Horn before she was 8 years 
old. This was the beginning of her life- 
long love of travel—she spent every sum- 
mer abroad until the war broke out. In 
China and later, traveling in Europe, she 
was always taught by governesses and be- 
came one of the most cultured women of 
her time. But in recent years, when offered 


an honorary degree, she said: “Why, Iam . 


not even educated. I never went to school 
a day in my life!” 

Married in 1880 to James Roosevelt, a 
distant cousin of Theodore, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was left a widow in 1900 and there- 
after devoted herself to her many chari- 
ties and to the management of her Hyde 
Park estate and her New York town 
house. She had a strong mind and never 
hesitated to express her opinions. Devoted 





Wide World 


to her only son and immensely proud of 
him, she never let anyone forget that she 
was head of the family. She had wanted 
the President to remain a country gentle. 
man, and although she had opposed his 
entry into public life, she lived to see him 
elected President three times. During the 
New Deal days, after having met Huey 
Long, she explained: “The reason I didn’t 
like Franklin to get into politics was be. 
cause he meets such terrible persons.” 





Lift for Mexico 


United States Plans Big Loan; 
Oil Companies May Be Paid Off 


Since war broke out in 1939, Mexico has 
maintained a staunchly anti-Axis foreign 
policy and cooperated with the United 
States for hemispheric defense, in sharp 
contrast to its pro-German attitude dur. 
ing the World War. But in the meantime 
its economic situation has deteriorated, 
Normal markets and sources of supply in 
Europe and Asia have been cut off. An in- 
creasingly adverse balance of visible trade 
with the United States has threatened its 
financial stability. Troublesome disputes 
over the expropriation of American-owned 
properties have remained unsettled. 

To break the log jam, President Manuel 
Avila Camacho in a three-and-a-half-hour, 
35,000-word address at the opening of the 
Mexican Congress last week predicted the 
swift completion of a comprehensive agree- 
ment between the two countries. As worked 
out between Mexican Ambassador Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera and Secretary of 


State Cordell Hull, Under Secretary Sun- : 
ner Welles, and Laurence Duggan, Hull’s 


Latin-American adviser, the terms were |) 


believed to include an American loan to 


errs 


Mexico estimated at $60,000,000. Half this — 


sum would be provided by the Treasury 


to stabilize the peso and the other half by f 


the Export-Import Bank to finance Mexi- 
can purchases here. 

In return, authoritative quarters fore- 
cast that Mexico would at last make a 
cash payment of $9,000,000 for oil proper- 
ties it expropriated from Standard of New 
Jersey and other American firms in 1938, 


and promise to deliver oil to make up the. 
rest of the value, estimated at $200,000,000 -[ 


by the companies. Mexico was also ex- 
pected to compensate American owners 
for agricultural land expropriated before 
1927. 


Other steps were expected to improve [@ 


Mexico’s trade position. Nine-tenths of its 
foreign commerce, which is running 50 per 
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cent ahead of 1940, is with the United | 


States. Mexican imports from the United 
States, mostly machinery and _ vehicles, 
which increased from $59,526,000 in 1938 
to $94,913,000 in 1940, far outweigh Mex- 
ican exports to this country, mainly raw 
materials, which rose from $48,483,000 to 
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Hull and Najera ironed out U.S.-Mezican problems 


$62,938,000 in that period. This adverse 
balance of visible trade for Mexico has 
undermined its economic stability, despite 
American purchases of $25,811,000 worth 
of Mexican silver in 1940, which have been 
maintained at the same rate this year. 

Accordingly, Mexican authorities have 
suggested that the United States remove 
its tariff on sixteen major Mexican exports, 
including eleven strategic materials sold 
exclusively to this country: antimony, cop- 
per, graphite, lead, mercury, tungsten, 
molybdenum, tin, zinc, vanadium, and mi- 
ca. If these tariffs, which raise about $25,- 
000,000 a year, were removed, some Mex- 
icans propose that similar export duties be 
levied on the same materials as a means of 
raising cash. The Latin nation also is de- 
sirous of increasing silver sales to this 
country. : 

At the same time, Mexico hopes to in- 
crease its purchases of vitally needed ma- 
terials here. To assist it, the United States 
has granted priorities for 1,000 boxcars 
for the Mexican National Railways, de- 
spite its own shortage of rolling stock; 
promised to grant credits and priorities for 
materials to improve the 1,000-mile stretch 
of the Inter-American Highway between 
Mexico City and the Guatemala border, 
and permitted the expert of secondhand 
rayon-making machinery to produce one- 
third of Mexico’s rayon requirements, de- 
spite the domestic scarcity of the fiber. 
The United States has also granted an 
open credit to Mexico for the purchase of 
160 training planes here, although delivery 
might be held up by British, Russian, 
Chinese, and American needs, and dis- 
cussed the possibility of financing Mexican 
naval bases in Magdalena Bay and at 
Acapulco, 


Gain in Game 


Contrary to popular belief, big game in 
this country is not on the wane. A report 
of the Forest Service released last week 
showed that large game animals in the 
National Forests have been chalking up 
steady ‘gains of 100 per cent in every dec- 
ade since 1908. If this trend continued un- 
checked until the turn of the century, the 
Forest Service pointed out, the bear and 
deer would outnumber human beings. 
While the possibility that the beasts would 
turn the tables and hunt the hunters does 
not trouble the Department of Agriculture 
conservationists, they are worried by the 
probability that such prolificacy will prove 
the undoing of the animals. 

Ranged against the game of the country 
are 396,000 cougars, coyotes, and other 
predatory animals, and an army of 6,000,- 
000 hunters. But these have proved far 
from adequate in preventing enormous 
rises in the number of their quarry. The 
annual census, taken by the Forestry Serv- 





ice during winter months when the ani- 
mals are concentrated in fairly definite 
feeding areas, showed a big-game popula- 
tion of 2,100,000 at the beginning of 1941, 
a great increase over the 693,000 recorded 
in 1924. Crowded into “small preserves 
where they are ideal prey for their natural 
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enemies and for epidemics, the animals 
are taxing natural forage to the point 
where future growth may be stunted and 
incidentally playing havoc with local 
crops. 

To head off such dire consequences, For- 
est Service officials feel that national 
parks, at present closed to hunters by Con- 
gressional action, must be opened to pre- 
vent defeat of their own ends. And they 
point out that there must be a marked im- 
provement in the aim of hunters, who last 
year bagged only a quarter of the deer 
which must be removed to preserve a 
stable, healthy population. 





Week in the Nation 


Primary: Gov. Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina, 42-year-old ex-Mayor of 
Charleston, ran far ahead of ex-Gov. Olin 
D. Johnston and Rep. Joseph R. Bryson 
in the Democratic primary for the unex- 
pired Senate term of Supreme Court 
Justice James F. Byrnes. Since Maybank > 
failed to poll a majority, he faced a run- 
off primary Sept. 16 against Johnston, 
who likewise pledged support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign and domestic 
policies. 


Loncevity: Sixty-five years ago Harry 
E. Bennett, 36, who had lost an eye and 
injured his back in an Ashtabula (Ohio) 
train wreck, was promised a lifetime pen- 
sion of $1 a day. “That was a pretty good 
bargain,” Bennett admitted in Philadelphia 
last week on his 101st birthday, as he took 
time off from his daily pool and poker 
games to calculate that he had collected 
$23,700. The centenarian is a vegetarian, 
cigar smoker, and beer drinker. 


License: Registrar Frank A. Goodwin 
suspended indefinitely the Massachusetts 
driving license of Archduke Otto of Austria 
for speeding on the Concord Turnpike, 
declaring: “There was no necessity .. . to 
drive at 60 miles an hour because Hitler 
hasn’t got over here yet and there was 
no reason to suspect that the paperhanger 
was chasing him.” 


Tax: The Federal government sued Al 
Capone and fourteen onetime henchmen 
in Chicago for $119,367 in taxes, plus 
penalties and interest, on 19,8941 barrels 
of their bootleg beer which the govern- 
ment seized during eleven Prohibition 
years. 


Leap: Cornelia Van Ierland, diminu- 
tive, 22-year-old clerk, dived 265 feet from 
the Golden Gate Bridge into San Fran- 
cisco Bay and, despite two broken ribs 
and other injuries, became the first of 
35 plungers in the bridge’s four-year 
life to survive and tell the story of why 
she leaped: “I had to jump. I couldn’t 
help myself. I was standing there look- 
ing down and something just came over 
me.” 
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Nazis Striking at Leningrad 
to Cut Off Main Red Supplies 

















The battlefront on Sept. 8 








WHITE RUSSIAN 
ATTACK -19/9 


And Fifth-Column Design 
Is Indicated by Russian Order 
to Exile the Volga Germans 


The White Russian Army which be- 
sieged Petrograd in 1919 had six tanks, 
four armored cars and four armored trains, 
and 53 guns. This was Gen. Nicholas 
Yudenich’s force of 17,000 men, who were 
met by 21,000 Reds, many hastily recruit- 
ed from factories and street corners, with 
60 guns, three armored trains, four ar- 
mored cars, and no tanks. Between Sept. 
28 and Oct. 17 the attack reached the sub- 
urbs, then fizzled out, aided by frostbite, 
hunger, and spotted typhus. Even for 
those days the siege was old-fashioned in 
its lack of mechanization. 

Last week the former capital, now Len- 
ingrad, was under a siege which even for 
these days was a new high in mechaniza- 
tion. Advancing from the southeast and 
south, German tanks, planes, mobile ar- 
tillery, and howitzers pounded at the ring 
of defensive positions around the city. By 
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As in 1919, Leningrad was threatened by the foes of the revolution 


Sept. 5 the long-range guns were dropping 
shells on rail lines and armaments facto. 
ries inside the city. German spokesmen 
claimed that some of their columns had 
completed the semicircle around to Lake 
Ladoga, cutting all the rail and road lines 
over which Leningrad’s industries could 
feed the rest of the country. 

Meanwhile, to the north, the Finns, 
passing through recaptured and ruined 
Viipuri, said that they had reached the 
pre-1939 Russian border and in the dis. 
tance could see the spires of Leningrad 
and the ugly mass of the fortress at the 
Kronstadt island naval base in the gulf. 

The Russians denied that the line of 
communications had been cut or the city’s 
defenses penetrated. Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff, commanding on this front, 
personally mapped out a counterattack 
which, after 72 hours of hard fighting, 
drove the Germans out of a village south 
of town, designated as “N,” and an im- 
portant railway junction. On their side, 
Soviet tanks, artillery, and planes pounded 
at the Nazi gun positions and especially 
at columns threading through the marshes 
and forests which surround the city. Fog, 
of which Leningrad always has a suffi- 
ciency, and unseasonably heavy rains 
made the work harder for both armies. 


The Guns 


The roar of guns around Leningrad was 
echoed down the entire front, whether in 
the duplicate siege operations around 
Kiev and Odessa, the ding-dong struggle 
for bridgeheads over the Dnieper, or in 
the incessant attacks and counterattacks 
in the central section where Marshal Sem- 
yon Timoshenko was attempting to create 
a diversion to help Voroshiloff. The big 
guns appeared to outshine both the planes 
and the tanks. Time after time desperate 
attacks were made, not to take a few 
yards of trench as in the last war, but to 
silence a battery. The Russians told of 
wiping out several such assaults by Ger- 
man parachute troops, in one of which 
light tanks also were dropped. The Rus- 
sians also admitted that even where the 
German positions were lightly held, the 
Nazis developed a tremendous fire power. 

Evidently this gun concentration was 
the result of the experiments in Poland 
and France, where the Germans practiced 
numerous combinations of mobile heavy 
guns and lighter units. The basic German 
combat team is the platoon of one light 
mortar crew and two light machine-gun 
squads, and the battalion has its own 
medium mortar platoon. Marshal Timo- 
shenko, in an interview with the Soviet 
author Eugene Petroff, said that the mor- 
tar was the only German arm superior to 
the Russian artillery. And wounded sol- 
diers in a Moscow hospital told A. T. 
Steele, Chicago News correspondent, that 
the Nazi mortars and artillery were having 
a more dreadful effect than the stukas. 

Where the fighting was for river cross 
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The war of nerve; the faces of German soldiers reflect strain as they pause to eat in burning Vitebsk © 


ings, the Soviets had their own special 
weapon—a fleet of little 200-ton monitors 
which cruised the lower Dnieper smashing 
at Nazi pontoons and troop concentra- 
tions on the banks. During the campaigns 
in Poland and the west, German engineers 
built 208 bridges of a total length of some 
314 miles, considered one of the most spec- 
tacular achievements of the war. Nowhere 
had they met such resistance as in Rus- 
sia, however. The Soviets claimed that on 
Sept. 4 alone, their artillery had wiped out 
eighteen pontoon bridges, 100 Nazi guns, 
and 48 mortar batteries. 


The Map 


So far as a battleline existed last week, 
it curled and writhed like a boa con- 
strictor in agony. Around Leningrad the 
Germans’ attacks were based on Novgorod, 
Luga, and Kingisepp, and they claimed to 
have established advance positions at 
Krasnoye Selo and Tsarskoe Selo. “Selo” 
means a village with a church, as distin- 
guished from “Derevnya,” a village with- 
out one, and the two under attack are 
noted summer resorts. 

But if Leningrad was the area of hard- 
est pounding, the line writhed most furious- 
ly in the center. Some of the hardest fight- 
ing was northeast of Smolensk, where the 
Russians apparently pushed the Nazis back 
from Vyazma, their furthest advance on 
the road to Moscow. Other Russian attacks 
Were aimed up the Berezina River and at 


the mouth of the Pripet. Sandwiched be- 
tween these also were the spearheads of 
two German drives, one in the direction 
of Bryansk and the other toward Konotop, 
the latter particularly dangerous since it 
threatened to complete the encirclement 
of Kiev and open the way for the attack 
on Kharkov, the two cities which, with 
the Dnieprostroi power development, are 
the industrial centers of the Ukraine. 

Zaporozhe, one of the centers of the 
Soviet steel industry, was claimed by both 
Russians and Germans. The name Za- 
porozhe means “beyond the rapids,” a 
relic of the days before construction of the 
Dnieprostroi Dam when the river, cut- 
ting through a shank of the Carpathian 
ridge, dropped 155 feet in 25 miles. This 
great dam and power center, built of the 
skill of American engineers and the blood 
and toil of Russian peasants, had disap- 
peared altogether from the war communi- 
qués, leaving no indication of the com- 
pleteness of its destruction by the Rus- 
sians or of the effect on the heavy indus- 
try which had used its power. 

With Zaporozhe still in dispute, the 
Germans did not establish a claim to an 
important advance anywhere south of 
Leningrad. Even Odessa, encircled from 
all sides except the sea, continued to hold 
out despite heavy air raids on its docks. 
Cobblestones were torn from the streets 
for barricades; navy guns aided in the de- 
fense, and sailors and marines made a 


landing at an unspecified point on the 
coast to relieve pressure on the city. 
Beyond these shifting lines, German 
planes raided the railways and roads to 
Poltava and as far as Orel, which the Rus- 


‘sians interpreted to indicate the next line 


along which the Nazis hoped to advance. 


The People 


On Sept. 8 Moscow issued a decree 
which was drastic even for its record of 
mass exiles: that the entire German pop- 
ulation of the German Volga autonomous 
republic should be removed to Siberia. The 
Volga Republic, which lies north of the 
Caspian Sea 700 miles east of the nearest 
battle front, is inhabited largely by de- 
scendants of immigrants brought in by 
Catherine the Great. It has 400,000 Ger- 
mans out of a total population of 600,000, 
and they are considered the best farmers 
in the Soviet Union. The capital is Engels, 
formerly Pokrovsk, and the spires of scores 
of their villages can be seen back from the 
left bank of the river. Many of the vil- 
lagers migrated to Germany to avoid col- 
lectivization of the land, then returned to 
escape Hitler, and they have passed nu- 
merous resolutions of loyalty to Stalin 
since the war began. Nevertheless, the de- 
cree said that the inhabitants had failed 
to report large-scale fifth-column activities. 
The state promised them land for resettle- 
ment in three areas in Siberia. 

The Volga mass exile was the first sign 
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of the internal trouble which the Germans 
had expected to aid their attack. Every- 
where else the country seemed to be pre- 
serving the calm which has been its war- 
time characteristic. Factories continued 
to work in Leningrad, and the theaters 
and movies to function, although the city 
was crowded by thousands of refugees 
from surrounding territory. Odessa’s three 
newspapers continued to publish. Schools 
reopened, including the university in Len- 
ingrad. And Moscow announced that it 
was storing supplies for the winter, in- 
cluding 400,000 tons of potatoes, or enough 
for 400,000,000 gallons of medium-thick 
soup. 
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Red Air Might 
Dispersal Is Among Reasons 
Why Nazis Fail at Knockout 


Our air force dealt massed blows to the 
enemy’s panzer troops, infantry, and artil- 
lery in the field, and destroyed aircraft on 
his airdromes. 


That was a sentence in the Russian 
communiqué of Sept. 6. The fact that it 
appeared at all constituted one of the most 
dramatic, significant, and least-understood 
stories of the war—the story of how the 
Red Air Force withstood the onslaught of 
the Luftwaffe. 

Just one week after the opening of the 
Russian campaign, the Nazis triumphantly 
proclaimed the destruction of 4,107 Soviet 
planes and the virtual crippling of the Red 
Air Force. Yet after twelve weeks of war 
Russian planes are still active on every 
sector of the front—shooting down last 
week, according to Moscow claims, 50 to 
125 Nazi craft a day. The explanation of 
this is found in the organization and prep- 
arations of the Red Air Force. It falls into 
four parts. 


Srratecic Dispersat: This, more than 
any other factor, has been the reason for 
the unexpected success of the Russians in 
keeping their air force intact in face of 
the German assault. The principle of stra- 
tegic dispersal was applied by the Soviet 
with the thwarting of a blitzkrieg especial- 
ly in mind. 

The Soviet dispersal was one in extreme 
depths (see map). In the frontier areas 
there were stationed three great air 
fleets (the strength of a Red air fleet is 
unknown, but a similar German formation 
numbers 1,700 planes). One was based in 
the north, with its headquarters in Lenin- 
grad. Another was centered at Smolensk. 
A third was based in the Western Ukraine, 
with headquarters at Kiev. Backing these 
up were very large squadrons based on the 
numerous airdromes in the Moscow area 
and an independent supply base estab- 


lished in the Eastern Ukraine around 
Kharkov. 

These three air fleets and their reserves 
constituted the “first wave” of Russian 
air defenses. Far back of this, the Reds 
built up a second wave. This also com- 
prised three air fleets, and these were con- 
centrated in the new industrial regions at 
Samara, Engels, Orenburg, and Sverd- 
lovsk. 

This tremendous organization in depth 
constituted an impossibly diffuse target 
for the Luftwaffe. The German planes, in 
practice, were able to make intensive raids 
only on airdromes near the front. Mean- 
while, the’ Russians could move. their 
squadrons up from the interior bases as 
the battle demanded. The result was an 
air war of attrition. Thus, for the second 
time—the first occurred in the Battle of 
Britain—the Luftwaffe failed to destroy 
the opposing air force with a blitz attack. 


Tactics: The second factor in the suc- 
cess of the Red Air Force lay in its tactics. 
These were laid down in the “Preliminary 
Regulation,” first published in 1935. The 
basic maxim of this stated: “The principle 
task of an air force, when not engaged in 
independent operations, is to help the 
commanders of the ground troops during 
their operational movements.” Thus the 
Russians do not have an independent air 
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force. Like the Luftwaffe, it operates i1n- 
der the High Command. 

In the present campaign this has me:nt 
that the main mission of the Red \jr 
Force was the support of the ground 
troops—the bombing of German frent- 
line troops, guns, and planes stressed in 
the Moscow communiqués. This has pyre- 
served the Russians from mass _batiles 
with the superior German machines.) 
from costly raids over enemy territory, 
The bombing of Berlin has been largel; 
the nature of a psychological diversion 

The Russians also have a great advan- 
tage in the fact that the Germans based 
much of their own technique on the Soviet 
theories. This began during the period of 
close collaboration between the German 
and Russian High Commands after the 
last war. Luftwaffe officers, such as Gen- 
eral Keller—now commander of an_ air 
fleet on the Soviet front—and General 
Student, director of the attack on Crete. 
studied in Russia before 1933. 


Nn 


Numbers: The third decisive factor fias 
been the sheer physical size of the Red Air 
Force. Its total operational strength, aiter 
having been consistently underestimatc«(|, 
is now accounted nearly as great as that 
of the Luftwaffe—some 8,000 planes. 
About one-third of these are bombers. The 
total number of planes available, including 
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Strategic dispersal helped keep the Russian Air Force intact 
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reserves, runs up to 40,000. Again, this ap- 
proximates the equivalent Nazi figure. The 
German claim of having destroyed 4,000 
Red planes in the first few days would 
thus, even if true, account for only one- 
tenth of the Soviet’s available craft. 


Propuction: The final consideration has 
been the ability of the Russian plane in- 
dustry to continue to supply the Red Air 
Force with parts and new craft. Here the 
Soviet had one advantage possessed by 
none of the Reich’s other opponents. The 


vast size of Russia enabled plane factories - 


to he located out of reach of bombing. For 
example, four plants have been located in 
Siberia. One of the greatest aircraft cen- 
ters is at Gorki, far in the interior. Most 
of the seaplanes are constructed at Sebas- 
topol and Taganrog on the Sea of Azov— 
where are built the PBY-licensed flying 
boats used by the mission that arrived in 
the United States last week. 

The only weak point in this production 
setup is. the concentration of much of 
the rest of the plane industry around Mos- 
cow. There the old Dux bicycle plant 
makes fighter planes and has 15,000 work- 
ers. And the great Fili factory near Mos- 
cow—formerly the Russian branch of 
Junkers—employs 25,000 and is the big- 
gest and most modern plant in the Soviet. 





Berlin Cries ‘Ouch”” 


Just one year ago, on Sept. 7, German 
bombers launched the first mass attacks on 
London—the beginning of an offensive that 
the Nazis claimed would soon reduce Brit- 
ain to ruin. Last week the tables were dra- 
matically turned. British bombers swept 
across the Reich and subjected Berlin to 
the heaviest raid of the war. The descrip- 
tions that German papers gave of the fury 
of the attack sounded like ironic echoes of 
the accounts of London’s ordeal. Moral in- 
dignation flared high in the Nazi accounts, 
too—the raid was called a “lout’s trick” 
and a “crime.” 

This was the high point of a week that 
featured a British offensive on three great 
fronts—in the air over Europe, on the 
water in the Mediterranean, and on the At 
lantic. In the air, the RAF had staged an- 


other heavy raid on Berlin on Sept. 3, us- . 


ing the new Stirling bombers, which are 
bigger than Flying Fortresses. The Ger- 
mans admitted 30 dead and 72 wounded. 
Industrial centers in Western Germany al- 
so received their usual pounding. Medium 
bombers attacked other industrial targets 
by daylight—after the pattern of the big 
raid on Cologne power stations Aug. 28. 

The most spectacular raids, however, 
were staged by the Flying Fortresses. One 
made an attack on Rotterdam from a high 
level. The Germans announced that the 
casualties caused by this single unseen 
raider amounted to thirteen killed and 85 
injured. And on Sept. 7, Flying Fortresses 














British Combine 


... while Cologne power plants were hit in daylight attacks 


made a round trip of nearly 1,000 miles and 
attacked Oslo by daylight from the sub- 
stratosphere. 

In the Mediterranean, the British 
rounded out one of their most successful 
weeks in the interception of convoys from 
Italy to Libya. On three successive days, 
submarines and planes sank four ships out 
of a heavily escorted convoy, torpedoed a 
10,000-ton cruiser, a liner believed to have 
been the 23,635-ton Duilio, and three other 
ships, and sank the 11,398-ton liner Es- 
peria, plus a 4,000-ton vessel. 

In the Battle of the Atlantic, the Ad- 
miralty boasted that August ship sinkings 
were “not less satisfactory” than the July 
figure, when the British lost only 164,000 
tons. This was in spite of the fact that a 
record number of 200 submarines were be- 
lieved to be operating in ocean waters. In 
Berlin a U-boat captain bore this out by 
admitting in an interview that underseas 
operations had recently become consider- 
ably more difficult. 


Ill Gale 


Death and Danger Stalk France; 
Vichy Lays Uprisings to Reds 


It was just a month ago that Marshal 
Pétain complained bitterly of the “ill 
wind” of murder, arson, sabotage, and as- 
sorted violence that was brewing through- 
out France. A fortnight ago, it resulted in 
the shooting of Pierre Laval and Marcel 
Déat. Last week, the “ill wind” rose to 
gale force throughout France as every day 
brought new outbursts of violence. 

Sept. 1: Léon Perrier, prominent Sena- 
tor, was “administratively interned” at 
Vals-les-Bains for de Gaullist activities... 
French Communists threatened to kill ten 
Germans for every Red executed .. . The 
new anti-Communist French court sen- 
tenced two women to twelve years’ hard 
labor for distributing Soviet propaganda. 

Sept. 2: Gen. Benoit de Formel de la 
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Conclusion-Jumping ‘Takes an Upset 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


‘Too many hasty conclusions have 
been drawn about the reason behind 
German victories. Observers and writ- 
ers looking for the spectacular have 
employed “blitz” as a catchword de- 
scriptive of some miraculous new type 
of warfare that, in reality, doesn’t exist. 
Blitzkrieg, or lightning war, is simply 
the result of efficiency in leadership, 
organization, training, equipment, and 
superiority of numbers. All these ele- 
ments are military essentials, and their 
by-products are morale and victory. 

In the Russian invasion, the Germans 
continue the tactical employment of 
their combat team—aviation, tank, en- 
gineer, infantry, and artillery units— 
worked out and developed in their past 
campaigns. The break-through by the 
team is followed by the effort to en- 
circle one or both of the enemy’s un- 
covered flanks, while the tank units 
speed on to the enemy’s rear to attack 
his communications. 

However, these tactics belong to open 
warfare, which during the past few 
weeks has been slowed down along the 
entire front. The strong Russian de- 
fensive and increased number of coun- 
terattacks are forcing the Germans 
more and more into position warfare. 
For example, by the start of this week, 
the opposing forces in the center of the 
line had been for some time in a more 
or less stabilized position, while on the 
extreme flanks, at Leningrad and Odes- 
sa, the Germans were initiating siege 
operations. 

Tank employment is tending, as a re- 
sult of the Russian campaign, to the 
use of vehicles in masses and less in 
small units. The lesson has been drawn. 
that tanks seldom should be separated 
and assigned to infantry units, as was 
so frequently done in the French Army, 
but should be held together as a mech- 
anized force to attain both fire and 
shock action. 

The race on the battlefield continues 
between the tank and a means for stop- 
ping it. Special anti-tank-gun units and 
the use of obstacles have slowed down 
attacks, as has been evidenced in the 
comparatively slow progress gained— 
and the great losses sustained—by Ger- 
man panzer divisions in Russia. But 
the future defense against the tank 
seems to lie in an unarmored trackless 
vehicle with great speed, having a spe- 
cial-type chassis constructed for rough- 
country going, and carrying a heavy 


gun with a fixed mount. These vehicles 
would attack the enemy’s tank forma- 
tions, relying for success on their gun 
power and speed in the employment of 
hit-and-run tactics. 

The modern army, as shown in the 
campaigns of the past two years and 
emphasized in Russia, with its mass of 
airplanes and motor-driven vehicles, 
and with increased numbers of men and 
the consequent need for vast amounts 
of supplies, has forced the axial lines 
of advance more than ever to hug the 
rail and highways and the canal and 
river communications. 


A study of the offensive and de- 
fensive tactics of this war definitely re- 
veals that fortifications have not out- 
lived their usefulness. The Maginot 
Line forts were never tested; they were 
flanked and later taken from the rear. 
The Mannerheim Line proved worth its 
cost and time in building, and Russia 
has found immeasurable defense power 
in her fortified zones of forts, redoubts, 
and strong points. The Germans are be- 
lieved to continue their confidence in 4 
the holding strength of their Westwall 
—the Siegfried Line—and_ Britain 
places great reliance upon her “Cordon 
System” of defense along her coastal 
frontage. ; 

Perhaps the outstanding command 
lesson of the war was learned from the 2 
British disasters in Greece and on the 
island of Crete, in which the lack of air 
and ground coordination in combat was 
emphasized by the army commanders. 
It is hardly conceivable that an air 
force in the future, with missions re- 
lated to a military campaign, be not 
placed under the army commander for 
both training with the troops and for 
direction in combat. 

Although there was a tendency after 
the fall of France to measure battle suc- 
cess solely in terms of planes and tanks, 
there is now a better understanding of 
the parts played in the combat team by | 
these weapons. While it is true that the 
plane and tank accomplish much in the 
roles for which they are designed, they 
are motor-driven vehicles and as such 
are subject to all the ills of the internal- 
combustion engine. Besides, they must 
be evaluated not only as machines but 
in terms of trained man power, which 
requires long-drawn months of individ- 
ual training before it can even maneuver 
these mechanical battlers. 








Laurencie, a trusted aide to Pétain, was 
arrested for writing Vice Premier Admiral 
Jean Darlan: “I not only hope for ut 
expect a British victory.” . . . Interior 
Minister Pierre Pucheu ordered a nation. 
wide police shake-up. 

Sept. 3: Despite German warnings that 
French civilian prisoners now held as hos- 
tages would be executed in the event of 
further anti-German violence, a Nazi ser. 
geant was shot and wounded in a North- 
east Paris working-class district . . . Paul 


. Didier, 62-year-old Paris magistrate, ;e- 


fused to give the required new oath of 
allegiance to Pétain - In occupied 
France, mass arrests for “black bourse” 
food profiteering took place . . . Les Temps 
Nouveaux, Catholic weekly, was sup- 
pressed for anti-Nazi and pro-de Gaulle 
tendencies. 

Sept. 4: Marcel Gitton, an ex-Commu- 
nist deputy who turned Fascist, was fatally 
shot in the Northeast Paris working-cliss 
quarter of Les Lilas . . . The railway line 
from Paris to Normandy was blocked for 
30 hours by sabotage at Le Mans . 
Publication of the paper Le Jour was sus- 
pended for five days. 

Sept. 5: Two more German officers were 
reported shot, one believed fatally, at Lille 
and a third in a Paris suburb . . . Gabriel 
Péri, former foreign editor of the Com- 
munist paper L’Humanité, was ordered to 
face trial for organizing Communist ter- 
rorism. 

Sept. 6: Three Parisians, arrested during 
recent Red demonstrations, were execuied 
by a German firing squad in reprisal for 
the wounding of the Nazi sergeant ... A 
German soldier was shot at but not hit 
in Paris. A German civilian was beaten up 
. . . Four fires simultaneously broke cut 
in a Nazi-requisitioned Paris garage. 

Sept. 7: Vichy charged that the disor- 
ders were instigated by Reds in order to 
harass the Germans and that Maurice 
Thorez, fugitive French Communist lead- 
er, in a broadcast from Moscow had urged 
his countrymen to revolt. 

Sept. 8: The Germans rounded up 00 
more prominent Jews in Paris and Jicld 
them as hostages. 





British Crashes 


Early on the morning of Sept. 2 ihe 
pilot nosed his huge RAF transatlantic 
transport down to earth. Below lay the 
same airport on the west coast of Britain 
where dozens of other transatlantic flights 
had begun and ended. Suddenly, out of 
mist, a hill loomed up. The great four- 
motor plane dived into it with a crash. A 
shepherd was first on the scene. He found 
all ten occupants dead. 

Two of them were Americans, Capt. 
Sherwood Picking, U. S. N., a noted sub- 
marine expert who had been named As- 
sistant Naval Attaché to the London Em- 
bassy, and Flight Engineer Charles Alvan 
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The Remington “FOURSOME” Shaver — only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. Back of this newest development of Remington Rand precision 


manufacture is the same great American organization that has created the first and only printing cal- 
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From an original painting for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 





“THE TONE IS SO TRUE ...SO AMAZINGLY CLEAR... 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS BRING NEW LIFE TO RECORDED MUSIC!” 


“\7OU’VE accomplished wonders in the 

field of modern recording. The remark- 
able freedom from surface noise, the crystal- 
clear quality of Columbia Masterworks 
create the illusion that it is, all happening 
then and there... the surge of Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ played by the New York 
Philharmonic... the full warmth of Lotte 
Lehmann’s radiant voice singing Brahms’ 
Lieder. Yes, here is great music! 

“By presenting your Masterworks at such 
low prices, you have brought classical music 
down from its mountain top into the hearts 
and homes of a waiting world.” 


FULL-DIMENSIONAL TONE IS HERE! 


Here’s the secret of the crystal-clear tone 
Miss Le Gallienneapplauds. A new Columbia 
process eliminates at least 55.3% of the sur- 
face noise. (These measurements were taken 
by the head of an independent, non-com- 
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COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION a A SUBSIDIARY Ot COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM. INC. 


mercial communications laboratory.) Thus 
Columbia alone makes it possible for you to 
turn up the tone control of your machine 
and play Columbia Masterworks with con- 
cert-hall realism and fidelity . . . bringing 
you the lovely, “high-frequency” overtones 
so essential to tonal beauty. 

No more need to blot out rich, exquisite 
overtones in order to blot out surface noise! 
Nomore flat, lifeless “one-dimensional” tone! 


SURFACE NOISE REDUCED 55.3% 


This exclusive new Columbia process applies 
a layer of fine sensitized material on the sound 
surface ... material which would be prohibi- 
tively expensive in solid-stock records. The 
result—a brilliance of tone never before 
achieved—at least 55.3% less surface noise. 

Test it! Listen to the new Columbia 
Masterworks. Then play any old-method 
record at same tone level. Hear the difference! 
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Just Out! 


THESE GREAT NEW 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Amazing recording of 
Grofe’s “Grand Canyon Suite” 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ and his or- 
chestra: Ferde Grofé’s “Grand 
Canyon Suite.” A truly 

: great performance of 

S what is perhaps the high- 

est point so far achieved 

in the symphonic jazz idiom. Four 
12-inch Records, Set M-463 .$4.50* 


Full-dimensional tonal beauty 
of the “Rhenish” Symphony 
THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA OF NEW YORK with BRUNO 
WALTER: Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 

(“Rhenish”)—Schumann. 

en Here is a worthy succes- 
a: sor to the great “Eroica” 
that marked Bruno Wal- 

ter’s American debut on Columbia 
Records. Four 12-inch Records, 
ee OME baceewesee seen $4.50* 


Vivid Risé Stevens’ debut 


RISE STEVENS with opera orchestra: 
Habaiera, from Bizet’s “Carmen”; 
“Connais-tule pays,” from 
“Mignon.” Another great 
Masterworks debut of a 
Metropolitan star, bring- 
ing you Risé Stevens’ voice in its 
full lyric loveliness. Two favorites. 
71192-D 12-inch Record. . .$1.00 





A superb Reiner performance 
brilliantly reproduced 


FRITZ REINER with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra: Wagner's 
Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” A marvel of gus- 
pes to and brilliance. Fritz 
Reiner’s beat is incisive, 
working up to powerful climaxes. 
11580-D 12-inch Record. . .$1.00 


Violin passages crystal clear 


ARTUR RODZINSKI with LOUIS 
KRASNER and The Cleveland Or- 
chestra: Alban Berg’s Violin Con- 

certo. One of the most 
m moving works of our 
= time, this great “Requiem 
oom Ae aed tien 
Berg as one of the truly great com- 
posers of the 20th century. Three 
12-in. Records, Set M-465. .$3.50* 

*In modern automatic sequence 
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Spence of Little Neck, L. I., a member of 


the crew. Among the other victims were 
Count Guy de Baillet-Latour, of the exiled 
Belgian Government, and Dr. Robert Bal- 
main Mowat, distinguished British historian. 

It was the Ferry Command’s third dis- 
aster in a month. Two American-bound 
planes had crashed at their take-offs on 
Aug. 10 and 14 with the loss of 44 lives, 
including eighteen Americans and Arthur 
Purvis, head of the British Purchasing 
Commission in the United States. 

Board-of-inquiry findings have not yet 
been made available, but it was said un- 
officially that bad weather was the chief 
factor in the accidents. 





Spitzbergen Raid 


The British announced on Tuesday that 
they had staged another hit-and-run raid 
from the sea against the Germans. But un- 
like the raid on the Lofoten Islands off 
Norway last March, this one was about as 
remote as it could be from the Nazi power. 
British, Canadian, and Norwegian troops 
landed at Spitzbergen, 360 miles north of 
Norway, and stopped production in the 
coal mines—without meeting any opposi- 
tion. Some 700 Norwegians returned to 
England aboard the raiding ships. 

The British claimed that the Germans 
had intended to use the coal themselves 
this winter—although they didn’t say just 
how. Spitzbergen produced 780,000 tons in 
1937 but in recent years most of this has 
gone to Russia. 





Latin Nazi Plots 


The leading anti-Nazi of Argentina is 
a tall, muscular Deputy named Raul Da- 
monte Taborda. Now only 32 years old, 
he has spent fifteen years as a crusader 
and oppositionist. In 1926 he stumped Ar- 
gentina denouncing “Yankee imperialism.” 
Four years later he joined the movement 
against Gen. José F. Uriburu, then Ar- 
gentine President, and as a result was 
driven into exile. Later, he became a leader 
in mobilizing support for the Spanish 
Republic. 

A meeting with President Roosevelt in 
1936 converted Damonte Taborda to the 
cause of Pan-American unity. This, com- 
bined with his hatred of Fascism, led him 
last June to form the committee for the 
investigation of un-Argentine activities— 
the so-called Argentine Dies committee. 

Although the committee unearthed evi- 
dence of widespread Nazi activities, the 
conservative government of Acting Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo constantly badg- 
ered and obstructed it. On two occasions 
the Foreign Office attempted to prevent 
Damonte Taborda from obtaining proof 
that Nazi diplomatic pouches were being 
used to abet fifth-column operations. This 
attitude recently prompted the leading 
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As an isolated incident, the at- 
tack on the destroyer Greer (see page 
13) by a German U-boat would be of 
no great significance. We clearly fore- 
saw the risks involved in the neutrality 
patrol. The question is, though, wheth- 
er the Greer incident is to remain iso- 
lated or is to be the forerunner of a 
series such as those which finally drove 
us into war in 1917, 

It would be useless to speculate along 
that line now. But it is opportune to 
point out that this incident takes place 
at a time when the whole character of 
the war, and our relation to it, is going 
through considerable change. This 
change has been caused by the German 
attack on Russia. In fact, not since the 
fall of France has there been an event 
comparable in its effect upon America 
and her sea fortunes. 

With the entry of Russia, the war’s 
influence truly has spread over every 
sea, even into the faraway Pacific. And 
we, the great reservoir of supplies, must 
now look not only across the Atlantic 
to Britain to every geographical area in 

. which she is threatened and also take 
Russia into the calculations. 

We were farsighted when we moved 
into Iceland. It brought to Britain an 
advanced supply base nearer than 
America. To be equally farsighted it 
might be well to look ahead and 
attempt to determine upon the scene 
of the probable intensive fall and 
winter military activities, for wherever 
that may be, there our aid is needed 
most. : 

Whatever be the result of the present 
campaign in Russia, one thing seems 
evident, that the terrific expenditures 
in oil must force the Axis Powers to 
look for replacements in those areas 
where oil is to be had, and this area is 
the Middle East. 

The Nazis, with the aid of their Axis 
partner Italy, are making preparations 
for a winter campaign in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It was to protect Brit- 
ain’s own interests, and to deny to the 
Axis Powers access to the oil-bearing 
regions of the Middle East, that empire 
troops first occupied Iraq, then Syria, 
and later with Russia moved into Iran. 
This last move opened up the Persian 
Gulf for sea transportation, just as driv- 
ing the Italians out of the Red Sea area 
practically cleared that sea for water 
} transportation. 





American Sea Power and the Middle East 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Thus the trend of events, from the 
naval, political, and _ transportation 
points of view, has brought the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf very much in the 
limelight, for it is by the use of these 
waters that transportation to the crit- 
ical areas, though long, is still possible 
to us without passing through restricted 
sea zones. 


Nothing better indicates the stra- 
tegic importance of the area lying be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
than a quick summary of the sea dis- 
tances from us to vital spots in these 
two seas. From New York to the head 
of the Red Sea the distance is a little 
more than 12,000 sea miles, and from 
New York to the head cf the Persian 
Gulf it is a little less than 12,000 miles. 
The distance from the West Coast of 
the United States to Suez is almost 12,- 
000 miles, and to the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf a little over 11,000, and while 
this route is approximately 2,000 miles 
longer than the road to Moscow via 
Vladivostok, it does open a route to 
Russia which in the winter months 
might be more practicable than the 
route via Vladivostok, even though Ja- 
pan as yet has taken no steps to stop 
our supplies sent this way. 

But aside from the transportation 
possibilities, it is to be noted that Saudi 
Arabia and the Bahrein Islands lie 
smack in the center of this strategic sea 
area, and that we have an interest of 
our own here, aside from any aid we 
might give to Britain and Russia. This 
interest is oil. Though the Bahrein Is- 
lands are under a British protectorate, 
the oil concessions are practically owned 
by American companies. In 1939, over 
the heads of all European and the Jap- 
anese competitors, there was granted 
to an American company an oil conces- 
sion covering the whole of Saudi Ara- 
bia. These areas have great oil-produc- 
ing possibilities, and it would be de- 
cidedly against our interests to have 
them fall into the hands of the Axis 
Powers. 

If the war becomes intensive in this 
world area, which now seems probable, 
we might have to seek nearby tempo- 
rary base facilities, much as we did in 
Iceland, first to assure a constant flow 
of supplies independent of the breaks 
caused by long voyages, and later pos- 
sibly to protect our own interests. 
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War Losses: Extremely Low Until Russian Campaign 


Not even an authoritative estimate of the casualties in the 
Russian campaign has yet been made. The Germans give the as- 
tronomical figure of 5,000,000 Russian dead, wounded, and cap- * 
tured, while the Soviet estimates Nazi losses at more than 2,000,- 
000. By any standards, however, the Russo-German contest ranks 


Potanp: The Germans admitted only 
10,572 killed, 30,332 wounded, and 3,409 
missing. No Polish losses have been re- 
vealed except for a German claim of 694,- 
000 prisoners. 


Norway: Using fewer than 100,000 
troops, the Germans counted their dead 
at 1,317, wounded at 1,604, and missing at 
2,375. Some 2,000 Norwegians are esti- 
mated to have been killed, while the Brit- 
ish so far have admitted only 1,105 dead. 


Low Countries AND France: About 
125,000 Frenchmen were killed and a some- 
what larger number wounded; of 1,900,000 
prisoners taken, 400,000 have been re- 
leased. The Germans admitted 27,074 dead, 
11,034 wounded, and 18,884 missing. Bel- 
gium has admitted 8,500 killed and 1,583 
wounded; prisoners, most of them since re- 
leased, were listed as 127,487, against a 
German claim of 1,250,000 at the time of 
the Belgian capitulation. Netherlands 


troops lost 27,000 dead and 70,000 wound- 
ed. The British listed killed and wounded 
together as 13,000, with 40,095 taken 
prisoner. 


Tue BaLKAns AND Crete: Italy’s losses 
in this area were 14,443 killed, 39,944 
wounded, and 25,693 missing, compared 
with only 2,559 Germans dead, 5,820 
wounded, and 3,169 missing. Total Brit- 
ish killed and missing amounted to 25,902. 
Greece announced no figures, but the 
Nazis claimed 218,000 captured. Berlin 
also announced the capture of 313,864 
Yugoslavs. 


Arrica: In the Libyan campaign, Italian 
dead and wounded amounted to 10,000 
whites and 5,000 natives. The British also 
captured 120,000 whites and 15,000 natives, 
while admitting losses of only 2,000 them- 
selves. In East Africa, the British cap- 
tured 96,000 whites and 54,000 natives. 
Fascist casualties amounted to 25,000 


as one of. the bloodiest in all history. This is in striking contrast 
with the previous trend in the war. Partial figures for previous 
campaigns have now been compiled and, as shown below, indicate 
that the number of dead and wounded has been incredibly low, 
considering the scale of the operations. 


whites and 132,000 natives, mostly de. 
serters. 


Syria: Australian forces listed 236 dead, 
976 wounded, and 3,927 missing, while the 
Free French estimated 8,000 total casual- 
ties. There are no statistics on Vichy 
French losses in Syria. 


Civiui1ans: The extent of home-front cas- 
ualties is shown in these figures: the de. 
struction of Warsaw took 40,000 noncom- 
batant lives, and that of Rotterdam, 30, 
000; some 10,000 Belgian civilians died in 
the western campaign; British air-raid dead 
have risen to 42,257, with 53,125 serious 
injuries; and the Germans have admitted 
civilian casualties of 3,835 dead and 9,455 
injured. 

All in all, and despite Russia, the losses 
of this war still don’t compare with those 
of 1914-19. Then, out of 65,038,810 men 
mobilized, the dead numbered 8,538,315 
and total casualties 37,494,186. 





Buenos Aires newspaper, La Prensa, to 
declare that the nation and the govern- 
ment formed two distinct entities. 

Damonte Taborda, however, backed by 
popular support, continued his investiga- 
tions with increasing vigor. Last week the 
committee presented to Congress a new 
report, dealing largely with the financing 
of fifth-column work. Its highlights: 


The German Embassy in Argentina, 
which during a normal year, July 1, 1938, 
to June 30, 1939, spent $37,720, stepped 
up its disbursements to $1,435,920 in the 
year 1940-41. During the latter period the 
United States Embassy spent only $121,- 
440 and the British Embassy $438,960. 


{{ During the last week of June this year, 
the German Embassy issued $120,000 
worth of bearer checks, cashable in Ar- 
gentina without endorsement. The sum of 
$24,000 was traced to the Nazi propa- 
ganda newspaper Pampero. 


{ Investments totaling $360,000,000 have 
been made in Argentina by firms hav- 
ing their headquarters in Nazi-controlled 
countries. 


{| More than 500,000 Nazi Storm Troopers 
have been strategically scattered through 
South America in a conspiracy to “Nazi- 
fy” the entire continent. 


q As the result of these disclosures, Sen. 
Manubens Calvet proposed that the Sen- 
ate should ask the Foreign Minister; Dr. 
Enrique Ruiz-Guifiazi to state in writing 
if he did not believe the time had come to 
declare the German Ambassador, Ed- 
mund von Thermann, persona non grata. 


Spanked by Churchill 


In his speech at the start of the Russo- 
German war, Winston Churchill expressed 
his abhorrence of Communism in the same 
breath in which he welcomed Russia as 
an ally. Last week a less subtle variation 
of this fine distinction brought great em- 
barrassment to both the Prime Minister 
and a member of his Cabinet. 

It cropped up at a meeting of the Brit- 





Moore-Brabazon got in a jam 


tal 


ish Trades Union Congress in Edinburgh. 
A resolution had been offered, urging all 
possible aid to Russia. Jack Tanner, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, seized this occasion to jump up 
and accuse Aircraft Production Minister 
Lt. Col. John Theodore Cuthbert Moore- 
Brabazon of expressing a hope that Russia 
and Germany would “exterminate” each 
other, thus leaving Britain master of 
Europe. Moore-Brabazon a pioneer motor- 
ist and airman and former Transport Min- 
ister, stepped into Lord Beaverbrook’s 
former job last May. 

Sir Walter Citrine, smooth-speaking sec- 
retary general of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, immediately called upon Tanner to 
substantiate the charge against Moore- 
Brabazon. Tanner replied that he could 
and he would. The Aircraft Production 
Minister, he said, had made the statement 
in a speech at Manchester on July 31. 

Moore-Brabazon didn’t attempt to deny 
Tanner’s accusation. A few days later, The 
London Daily Herald’s political corre- 
spondent revealed that the incident had 
left the Prime Minister “astonished and 
angry” and that he had given Moore-Bra- 
bazon a dressing-down. The interview be- 
tween the two, the story added, “was a 
sizzling and blistering affair, in which ihe 
Colonel was left in no doubt as to the 
gravity of his offense.” 


{ In a national day of prayer on Sunday, 
Britons heard the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Cardinal Hinsley, head of the 
Catholic Church in Britain, offer prayers 
for Russia. 
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Men of action: General Hayashi... 


Tokyo Seesaw 


Faction Fights Add to Tension 


as Much as Overseas Relations 


Premier Fumimaro Konoye warned Jap- 
an last week that it faced “the greatest 
emergency in its history.” Tokyo was or- 
dered to be ready for a blackout at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Civilians were admonished 
to stick to their posts, in case of bomb- 
ings, and to extinguish fires. A special air 
defense bureau was set up in the Home Of- 
fice. The press renewed its fulminations 
against “encirclement.” 

These were the outward signs of a crisis 
on which the Japanese frankly admitted 
hung the fateful question of peace or war. 
But it was not entirely a crisis between 
Japan and the United States. It was also a 
showdown struggle between two groups in 
Japan itself for control of the country’s 
fundamental policies. As the crisis deep- 
ened, the opposing sides divided into two 
clear-cut camps, extremists and moderates. 


Extremists 


The backbone of the extremists is found 
in the fanatically nationalist army. Col. 
Hayao Mabuchi, chief of the Army Press 
Section, expressing the prevailing military 
sentiment, urged “a long drawn-out war 
against the United States and Britain.” 

Civilian support for the army comes 
from nationalist societies. A good example 
is the Imperial Rule Assistance Associa- 
tion. This civilian organization was formed 
in the spring of 1940 in an attempt to 
create a Japanese counterpart of Hitler’s 
National Socialist party. It soon fell under 
the control of the army clique. 

The greater Japan East Asia Develop- 
ment League is another example. Formed 
last July, it represents about 60 expansion- 
ist groups and its objective is stated as the 
elimination of the white races, particularly 
the Anglo-Saxon bloc, from “encroach- 
ment” on the lands and livelihood of the 
East Asiatic countries.” Last week, its di- 





Wide World 


... and Colonel Mabuchi 


rector, Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, former Pre- 
mier, presented a declaration to Prince 
Konoye containing four demands: that the 
government (1) adhere to Axis diplomacy, 
(2) continue its policy for an “East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere,” (3) “reject the ac- 
tivities” of third powers aiding China, and 
(4) declare a “self-defense zone” around 
Japanese waters in order to prevent Amer- 
ican war supplies from reaching Russia by 
way of Vladivostok—where tankers have 
already taken aviation gasoline. 

Tohakai, or “Society of the East,” is a 
third extreme nationalist group. Last week 
its pro-Axis leader, Seigoh Nakano, Tokyo 
publisher, also urged Konoye to adopt the 
“self-defense zone” declaration. 

The Black Dragon Society is another 
powerful supporter of the army program. 
A semisecret society, formed after the 
Meiji restoration of 1868, it stands for a 
Pan-Asia policy. Its leader is Mitsura Toy- 
ama, now almost 90 years old, long a 
powerful behind-the-scenes political influ- 
ence. 

Finally, there is the Council for Launch- 
ing National Policies, an ultra-nationalist 
clique launched after the July reshuffling of 
Konoye’s Cabinet. 


Moderates 


The head of the moderates might prop- 
erly be called the Emperor Hirohito. His 
position, however, makes his intervention 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 
1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact was signed, and between 
April 19-May 31 the British defeated an 
Iraqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. A Nazi air invasion, May 20- 
June 1, took Crete from the British. Be- 
tween June 8-July 12 the British and 
Free French conquered Syria. Hitler at- 
tacked Russia June 22. On July 7 the 
United States occupied Iceland, and on 
July 12 London and Moscow pledged 
mutual aid. By July 23 Japan completed 
occupation of Indo-China. On Aug. 14 
Churchill and Roosevelt announced an 
eight-point “Atlantic Charter,” and on 
Aug. 16 Stalin accepted their plan for a 
three-power Moscow conference. Be- 
tween Aug. 25-29 Hitler and Mussolini 
conferred on the Russian front. Iran 
ended resistance to Anglo-Russian forces 
on Aug. 28. 


Last Week 


Sept. 4—U.S. destroyer Greer re- 
pulsed attacking German submarine off 
Iceland. 

Sept. 7—Germans claimed Leningrad 
was under artillery bombardment and 
encircled on all sides. 
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in politics a matter of the most delicate 
maneuvering. But his moderate views are 
reflected by two members of the powerful 
Palace Group: The Marquis Koichi Kido, 
Lord Privy Seal, who is charged with rec- 
ommending new Premiers to the Emperor, 
and Tsuneo Matsudaira, Imperial House- 
hold Minister. 

Navy leaders provide the moderates 
with some of their most powerful support. 
Two outstanding examples are the Foreign 
Minister, Vice Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, 
and the Ambassador to Washington, Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura. They are now 
attempting to form a cohesive group with 
politicians such as Baron Kiichiro Hiran- 
uma, 75-year-old Vice Premier, who is now 
recovering from an assassination attempt 
made by extremists Aug. 14, and Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, former Ambassador to Brit- 
ain, who advocates breaking away from 
the Axis. 

Big business, however, is the foundation 
of the moderate group’s power. This, in 
practice, means the five Japanese family 
corporations that control 62 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth—Mitsui, with cotton, ray- 
on, mining, and metal interests; Mitsubishi, 
specializing in banking, insurance, and 
shipping; Sumitomo, leaders in engineer- 
ing and heavy industry; Yasuda, the bank- 
ing, insurance, and public-utilities com- 
bine, and Okura, with trade and engineer- 
ing connections. This hierarchy, which 
thrived on free trade and smooth relations 
with the United States and Britain, had 
already suffered from acute shortages in 
textiles, chemicals, metals, and luxury 
foods. The cessation of trade with the 
United States, further hampering industry 
and commerce, has provided the majority 
of the nation’s business leaders with a 
powerful reason for advocating peace with 
the democracies. 

The internal conflict was emphasized last 
week by divergent views expressed in the 
press. Hochi and Nichi-Nichi, nationalist 
dailies, and the army journal, Kokumin, all 
rang with bellicose utterances. For the first 





Wide World 


Nazi boast: ‘Masters of World’ 


time in months, however, the other side of 
the picture was expressed forcefully in 
print. The Japan Times and Advertiser, a 
newspaper controlled by the Foreign Of- 
fice, made an unprecedented reference to 
the fact that the “German Napoleon is 
now facing another winter of bitter 
fighting.” It also admitted that Ger- 
many is facing “seething unrest among 
the nations that have fallen before Hitler’s 
might.” 





Sidelights of the War 


In London last week, Mrs. Winston 
Churchill attended an exhibition of con- 
temporary Soviet life. Assuming that the 
doorman was a Russian, she questioned him 
closely about the show. The doorman, 
from her enthusiasm, took the Prime Min- 
ister’s wife to be a Russian and addressed 
her as “tovarich” (comrade). It later 
turned out that he was an Irishman named 
Shaughan. 


Because stockings are increasingly hard 
to obtain in Italy, women have been al- 
lowed to enter St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome with bare legs. The absence of stock- 


NEWSWEEK 


ings is no longer considered a sign of world- 
liness but a measure of economy. 


‘¥ In Saitama, a suburb of Tokyo, schosl- 


girls will not be permitted to wave their 
hair after the fall: semester begins. Tiie 
explanation: a permanent wave is con- 
trary to the spirit of the national emer- 
gency. 


From Rome last week came word that in 
their recent five-day meeting, Hitler and 
Mussolini had decided on a “Europe:n 
national flag.” It has already been unfurled 
beside the national banners of Italy and 
Germany on the Russian front and con- 
tains the colors of every country in Europe. 


J By Sept. 15 all German Jews over 6 
years old must wear sewed to their clot)i- 
ing the six-point star of David in yellow 
with the black superscription “Jude” im- 
printed on it. Failure to obey this law car- 
ries a fine of 150 marks or six weeks’ in- 
prisonment. 


{ Restaurant meals in Italy were limited 
in price and variety last week. They may 
not cost more than 38 lire ($2) or include 
more than three courses, soup or spaghetti, 
a main dish with a portion of vegetables, 
and fruit or cheese. 


{ Because of the shortage of leather, thie 
Germans have publicized a substitute va- 
riety of shoe made of straw. Last week the 
demand far outran the supply of the ersatz 
product. Only 2,500 to 3,000 shoes are be- 
ing produced a month, and although they 
sell for $6.60 a pair, everyone wants then. 
The soles last only four to six weeks, and 
resoling costs $1. 


{ In their barracks at Tromsé in the far 
north of Norway, German soldiers hung a 
decoration with an optimistic motto: “We 
are the masters of the world.” 


q The Ministers of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania made formal protests in London 
against the German occupation of their 
countries. 





Here and There With Newsweek’s F oreign Correspondents 


Berutn: At the Leipzig fair, the fourth 
one of the war, chocolate, cheese, and 
fruit are not to be had for the first time. 
The crowds overtax the restaurants that 
were specially opened for the occasion, and 
the regular restaurants use all available 


space ... After years of experimentation, - 


Germany has developed a soybean suit- 
able for production in this climate. The 
beans are already being raised in Ru- 
.mania and Bulgaria for the exclusive use 
of Germany. The publication Das Reich 
sees the soybean as eventually taking 
as important a place in the nourishment 
of Europe as the potato. 


Vicuy: The mere fact that the govern- 
‘ment of France is lodged in a town of this 
size is in itself sad enough. The numerous 


hotels, large and small, which in the past 
have seen generations of cure-hunting 
guests pour in and out of their doors, now 
house a vastly different clientele. Min- 
istries occupy many of the largest—a man’s 
bedroom is his office by day. One is ad- 
mitted and, as often as not, one is invited 
to sit on the bed—clothes, shoes, trunks, 
and valises share the available space with 
files, charts, maps, and office parapherna- 
lia. The American Embassy, by far the 
bést housed, is in a small three-storied 
house, every room of which has been 
pressed into service. Even a small bath- 
room downstairs is the office of a stenog- 
rapher. 


Srncapore: The newspapers Straits 


Times and Malaya Tribune are still urg- 


ing a showdown with Japan. They are op- 
posed to a compromise with the Japanese 
and reflect the feeling of Malaya that the 
United States must enter the war to halt 
Japan ... Travelers from Bangkok report 
increasing anger on the part of Thailand 
at the attitude of the Japanese in the 
capital, who run up bills and insist on pay- 
ing in yen. The Japanese say: “Yen notes 
will be all right here very soon.” The 
Japanese resent being examined and com- 
plain: “Don’t trouble yourself so much, 
you'll be saluting me soon instead of an- 
noying me like this.” The manager of a 
Japanese-owned Thailand hotel was r- 
ported arrested when the police discovered 
stores of hand grenades and guns in tle 
hotel. 
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‘Muscle Hardening’ Drive on 
to Boost Armament Production 


Round-the-Clock Work 
and Extension of Subcontracting 
Two Goals in New Effort 


America’s accelerated drive for an all- 
out defense effort surged forward under a 
new head of steam last week. 

The new Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board set the pace. Created by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to carry out the job of di- 
viding up strategic material supplies among 
defense and civilian industries (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 8), the board announced a 
policy on Sept. 2 under which production 
will be “stimulated and organized to the 
limit of the nation’s resources.” 

The same day, revealing that additional 
billions will be poured into the defense 
hopper, the President called for increased 
manning of round-the-clock work shifts 
and pledged a wider diversion of subcon- 
tracting. 

And on Sept. 4, implementing this 
pledge, Mr. Roosevelt set up within the 
Office of Production Management a new 
Division of Contract Distribution, charged 
with the job of speeding up the spread of 
defense work among smaller businesses and 
tempering unemployment in non-defense 
industries caused by curtailment of sup- 
plies. 


SPAB 


Explaining the SPAB’s program of “cut- 
ting off the fat and hardening the muscles,” 
Vice President Wallace, SPAB chairman, 
declared after the board’s first meeting that 
there couldn’t be the same per capita con- 
sumption of some goods now as in pre- 
emergency days. But both Wallace and 
Donald M. Nelson, SPAB executive di- 
rector and OPM priorities chief, agreed 
that while civilian economy must be 
stripped of “less essentials” so as to pro- 
vide supplies for defense, it must never- 
theless be kept in good running order and 
in more than a stand-by condition. And 
with this as 2 broad policy-making basis, 
the board outlined a three-point supple- 
mentary program: 


Inventory Controu: Materials which 
“may be hoarded in the cellars and attics 
of certain industries and traders will be 
routed out” for use in military and essen- 
tial civilian production. 


IxpustriaL Conversion: The board will 
use “every means” to expedite the con- 


version of less essential industries to mili- 
tary or essential civilian output. 


ConservaTIon: The board will open a 
nation-wide “pickup” campaign for scarce 
metals similar to the recent aluminum-col- 
lecting drive. It will also promote simpli- 
fication of industrial styles.and designs. 


But these policies as outlined didn’t sat- 
isfy all the critics. And this time an un- 
expected blast came from Bernard M. 
Baruch. Emerging from a White House 
conference with the President on Sept. 4, 
during which he again submitted his plan 
for a one-man boss of the defense program, 
the 71-year-old head of the 1918 War In- 
dustries Board called the SPAB only a 
“faltering step forward.” 

However, after a two-hour talk with 
Nelson next day, Baruch praised the 
SPAB director’s grasp of defense problems 
and said that Nelson himself might furnish 
a solution to the need for “one-man con- 
trol of defense under the President.” 


Subcontracting 


The same primary problem that had 
forced the setting up of the SPAB, namely 
the need for shoving defense production 


Arms speedup: loading 155-mm shells at Elwood, Ill., ordnance plant 
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into high gear, has also confronted the Ad- 
ministration with two other posers: how 
to boost output by spreading defense work 
among thousands of small businesses all 
over the country; and how to find jobs for 
the 2,000,000 workers who may be thrown 
out of employment in the next few months 
through curtailment of supplies to civilian 
industries. 

Thus in establishing last week the new 
OPM Division of Contract Distribution 
under Floyd B. Odlum, New York financier 
and hitherto adviser to Leon Henderson, 
Office of Price Administration chief, Mr. 
Roosevelt not only charged it with the job 
of distributing defense orders on a wider 
scale but also with that of speeding up the 
transition of civilian industries to defense 
work to take care of priorities unemploy- 
ment. In addition, the new division, which 
replaces the OPM Defense Contract Serv- 
ice, will break down large Army and Navy 
orders to spread them among more firms 
and provide a staff of industrial and pro- 


duction engineers to convert non-defense 


plants into defense producers. 

As one means of speeding subcontract- 
ing, the President announced that the 
Contract Distribution unit will set up 
“market places” in various cities for ex- 
hibiting components needed in arms pro- 
duction. Thése may consist of parts of a 
machine gun, airplane, tank, or any other 
defense product, and each will be labeled 
with the quantities needed and the machine 
tools and operations required for its pro- 
duction. And a staff of government en- 
gineers will be on hand at these market 
places to assist prospective bidders. 

On Sept. 6, the Army swung into line 
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Louisiana maneuvers: infantry crosses a river to cover the building of this span 


with a new “spread-the-work” program for 
its 815 purchasing agencies throughout the 
country. Under this, contracting officers 
were authorized to divide contracts so that 
parts can go to several plants instead of to 
single low bidders. Furthermore, prospec- 
tive contractors will be asked to detail 
their subcontracting plans, and the Army 
will offer contract premiums up to 15 per 
cent to those promising wide farming out 
of orders. 


Significance 





Since the end of the first year of the 
preparedness drive, during which some 75 
per cent of all armament orders were 
bunched with 56 large producers, thereby 
holding the source of arms production 
within relatively narrow limits, the need 
for a big decentralization of the indus- 
trial effort has become one of the most 
pressing problems of the whole defense 
program. 

Paradoxically, one of the biggest ob- 
stacles in achieving this has been the re- 
luctance of the Army and Navy to aban- 
don their practice of placing orders in bulk 
with major producers on the grounds that 
such firms are better equipped to carry out 
the job efficiently. As a result of this sys- 
tem, although 11,819 plants were surveyed 
for potential arms production in the pre- 
emergency industrial mobilization plan, 
only 6,657 of these, or about 56 per cent, 
have so far received defense orders. How- 
ever, both services have now come around 
to the view that decentralization will 
provide the answer to the arms-produc- 
tion lag. 

Meanwhile, evidence is accumulating 
that arms production is already sharply on 
the upswing although it is still far from 
enough to meet the demand. This was 
evidenced by the August output of mili- 
tary planes, which hit a new high of 1,854, 
including trainers, or 394 more than in 
July, and by the increasing output of shells 
and bombs as the new government-owned 
ordnance works like the shell-loading plant 
at Elwood, IIl., swing into production. 


Men on the March 


500,000 Moving to Maneuvers; 
QMC Does the Early Sweating 


All over the United States this week 
the new American Army was on the move. 
Doughboys slogged along dusty Southern 
roads, cussing the heat and the bugs. 
Others rode troop trains, caissons, and 
carriers, while long convoys of heavy trucks 
loaded with supplies crept along highways, 
and flatcars loaded with tanks and guns 
rolled into the Army’s railheads. 

The focal point of all this activity was 
Eastern Texas and Central Louisiana, 
where the biggest Army maneuvers in 
the nation’s history will start Sept. 15. 
There the Second Army, commanded by 
Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, will clash with Lt. 
Gen. Walter Krueger’s Third Army. More 
than a half million men, two- armored 
divisions, and about’ 1,000 planes will 
participate in the battle. 

As the troops moved toward the big war 
games this week, the Battle of Louisiana 
had already started for the Quartermaster 
Corps. The 6,500 officers and 75,000 men 
of this branch of the military have the 
job of transporting, feeding, clothing, and 
sheltering the Army, as well as fighting 
when the necessity arises. To do this, the 
QMC operates one of the world’s largest 
grocery and meat businesses, a huge mail- 
order system, a fleet of 220,000 trucks and 
55 steamships, a vast construction organi- 
zation now building barracks and the like, 
as well as handling countless smaller proj- 
ects such as buying horses and operating 
laundries. 

In the Louisiana maneuvers, just one of 
the QMC’s jobs is to provide about 5% 
pounds of food daily to each of 500,000 
men ranging over an area of about 27,000 
square miles. To facilitate this, division 
commanders will notify the supply bases 
at New Orleans or San Antonio each day 
of the strength of their commands and 
what they expect to be doing three days 


hence, when the food will be delivered. 
From these reports, the QMC base ships 
the food to the nearest of 30 railheads, 
providing the A ration of fresh foods 
when the troops are near a field kitchen 
and the tinned B ration when they are out 
of touch with such conveniences. From the 
railheads, the quartermaster troops of the 
divisions pick up their rations. And they 
are mighty careful that the supplies do 
not fall into the hands—and stomachs— 
of “enemy” forces. 

All of these transactions follow religious- 
ly the primary rule of the peacetime Army 
—always get a receipt. The commander’s 
greatest fear in dealing with the QMC is 
that he will spend in excess of his allowance 
and be ruled “out of resources, therefore 
out of action.” To prevent this, he 
makes only the most sparing use of rail- 
road transportation, preferring to use 
trucks. 

So careful are commanders about requi- 
sitioning transportation that one division 
commander planning the exchange of 1,000 
“prisoners” recently asked the QMC if any 
Army regulation forbade the use of freight 
cars for the purpose. The Quartermaster 
officers knew of no such regulation, but re- 
minded the commander about the “public- 
opinion factor.” Whereupon, after a few 
impatient harrumphs, the division boss 
agreed that coaches might be best. 





Army Crack-Ups 


There is, the Army says flatly, “no more 
hazardous profession” than flying in the 
Air Forces even in time of peace. In line 
with this realistic viewpoint, it makes no 
bones about revealing immediate details 
of plane accidents. This policy was em- 
phasized last week when eight Army 
planes crashed. 

The most tragic accident occurred when 
a Mitchel Field pilot bailed out of a burn- 
ing pursuit plane, which crashed and ex- 
ploded in a Hempstead, L. I., street, killing 
three children. The mother of one wrote 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, asking her 
help in a move to bar Army planes from 
flying at low altitudes over congested areas. 
Later in the week, two other pursuits from 
Mitchel Field cracked up without fatalities, 
but a Winslow, Ariz., woman was fatally 
injured when an Army transport plane 
crashed on her home. In Texas, two of- 
ficers, an aviation cadet, and a civilian 
instructor died in two smashups, while in 
Alabama another cadet crashed fatally. 
And in Indiana the week’s toll mounted 
when a plane cracked up in a rainstorm 
and burned two officers to death.” ; 

But though these crashes were grouped 
within six days, the Army is not unduly 
alarmed. While flying has increased enor- 
mously, it points out that the ratio of ac- 
cidents to flying time was reduced from 
one every 214 hours in 1921 to one every 
1,941 hours in 1940. And while fatalities 
twenty years ago averaged one to every 
1,000 flying hours, this had dropped to one 
every 10,000 hours by last year. Yet a 
factor which causes the Army some worry 
is that pilots are found at fault in 80 per 
cent of accidents now, against 70 per cent 
in 1936. 

This increase in pilot failure is found 
chiefly among second lieutenants with fly- 
ing time ranging between 200 hours, which 
they get while training for commissions, 
and 750 hours, which they accumulate in 
about two years of active duty. This is 
because they handle hotter and more 
dangerous planes under less supervision 
than they received as cadets. Most of the 
204 officers killed during: the fiscal year 
ended June 30 were in this group. During 
the same period, only 46 cadets lost their 
lives. 

As a means of keeping tab on pilots, the 
Air Corps’ Inspection Division analyzes 
the findings of a board composed of not 
less than three officers, which investigates 
every crash. Most pilots who survive seri- 
ous accidents turn out to be repeaters, the 
Army has found. These are invariably giv- 
en non-flying assignments after no more 
than three crashes, though investigations 
may not have conclusively proved them 
at fault. 





Bomber Sluggers 


One of the best-known military theo- 
rists in the Army is Lt. Col.-Thomas R. 
Phillips of the General Staff. Although his 
fellow officers don’t always agree with his 
theories, they usually sit up and take no- 


tice when he speaks. Last week, in Army. 


Ordnance magazine, Colonel Phillips spoke 
a mouthful about invasion. 

Land-based bombardment airplanes can 
make the United States and all the Amer- 
icas impregnable to a military onslaught 
from abroad, he said. This, in Colonel 
Phillips’ opinion, was demonstrated by 
Britain’s inability to get a foothold on 
Norway because of German bombers and 








is the most important single lesson to be 
derived from the European war. American 
bombers would meet an invading force 
1,000 miles at sea, and the closer it ap- 
proached the harder they would hit. Some 
ships probably could get through, but they 
would become more vulnerable than ever 
while attempting to disembark _ their 
troops. 

As if in answer to Colonel Phillips’ im- 
plied demand for more bombers, it was 
announced that the Army had ordered 
$347,000,000 worth of a new-type Boeing 
Flying Fortress, the B-17-E, which dif- 
fers from older models in increased fire 
power in gun turrets atop and on the bot- 
tom of the fuselage and in the tail. And 
this week Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air Robert A. Lovett revealéd that, with 
plane production running better than 
1,800 a month, the Army now expects to 
get enough combat planes to equip at least 
a squadron of twelve to fifteen ships every 
other day. 





Army Antics 


Even a cockeyed world has its lighter 
side, as men in uniform are always aware. 
And to let the public in on the daily little 
incidents that make the doughboys laugh, 
the War Department’s public-relations 
branch collects good stories from the camps 
and issues them periodically in a booklet 
called Army Chuckles. Samples from last 
week’s issue: 


{ When a cutie called up Scott Field, Ill, 
Post Hospital and asked for Julius Caesar, 
Corp. William A. Crouch wittily retorted: 
“Sorry, Cleopatra, but Caesar just left to 
attend a lodge meeting with Mark Antony” 
—and hung up. Later, as the corporal’s red 
ears testified, the call turned out to be 
bona fide. It was for Pvt. Julius F. Caesar, 
a patient. 


§] Cocky over having beaten their officers 
in a softball game, soldiers of the Medical 
Detachment at Scott Field, Ill., got the 


gai 
we 


surprise of their lives in the game that 
followed. Stumped for a pitcher and point- 
ing out that Army nurses have the relative 
ranks of second lieutenant to major, the 
officers brought on Nurse Lucille Fowler, 
a second lieutenant. Nurse Fowler, former 
slinger for the crack Federal Bakery girls’ 
softball team of Sterling, Ill., did her stuff 
—and this time the officers walked away 
with the game. 




















Campaign: B and its Morse- 
code equivalent, stand for ‘Beat 
the Promise’ on defense deliveries 
in the RCA Manufacturing Co.’s 
production drive. Eleanor Fox of 
the Haddonfield, N.J., plant poses 
to do her bit for the campaign. 





Defense Week 


Navy Speepup: Typifying the pace at 


which it is building toward a two-ocean - 


armada, the Navy on Sept. 6 launched two 
cruisers. Christened by Margaret Mitchell 
(Mrs. John R. Marsh), of Atlanta, Ga., 
author of “Gone With the Wind,” the 
6,000-ton light cruiser Atlanta, a mystery 
ship of streamlined design reputedly as fast 
as a modern destroyer, slid into the water 
at the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co.’s yards at Kearny, N.J.—ahead of 
schedule despite the recent nineteen-day 
strike there. A sister ship, the San Juan, 
was launched at the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s Quincy, Mass., yards. 


Notes: In a new move to step up the 
civilian defense training program, Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia of New York, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense director, appointed 
Alice Marble, former women’s tennis 
champion, as assistant director in charge 
of physical training for women . . . Under 
the acting chairmanship of Lt. Comdr. 
Gene Tunney, the Navy’s physical-educa- 
tion chief, United Youth for Defense, an 
organization of young Americans from 16 
to 36, was formed to help the United 
States “stand fast against Nazism, Fas- 
cism, and Communism.” 
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Delivery Jam a Big Factor 
in Defense Metals ‘Tangle 


Hits Steel Particularly; 
Copper Stringency Turns More 
on Deadlock Over Subsidies 


The biggest fuss over “priorities un- 
employment” has been stirred up over 
steel and copper, the two metals most 
important to America’s peacetime indus- 
tries. The indignant attacks upon the al- 
legedly unreasonable curtailment of ci- 
vilian goods appearing in key Kansas City 
and Chicago papers recently and the big 
meeting of non-defense plant representa- 
tives scheduled in Chicago this week were 
all inspired by doubts and confusion over 
the shortage of these two metals. 

Back of the uncertainty is doubt that 
shortages really exist, a doubt largely due 
to the changing estimate of requirements 
for steel and copper put out by the gov- 
ernment. Nor has the situation been helped 
by the fact that while Federal officials 
have emphatically urged an expansion of 
steel capacity over the industry’s protests, 
they at the same time have refused to 
remove the barrier to a marked expansion 
in copper output. 


Copper 

The most controversial aspect of the 
copper situation is the price. Operators of 
small mines in Michigan and Arizona, and 
owners of several large operations as well, 





contend that the present price ceiling of 
12 cents a pound holds back development 
of new properties and keeps marginal and 
high-cost mines out of production. Arizona 
miners say that a 14-cent price would bring 
in an additional 42,700 tons of copper a 
year and that a 16-cent figure would pro- 
duce another 16,000 tons in that state 
alone. Altogether, a recent OPM confer- 
ence figured that a higher price or a sub- 
sidy would ultimately add 150,000 tons a 
year to current domestic output of the red 
metal of about 1,000,000 tons. 

Leon Henderson, director of the Office 
of Price Administration, has finally ap- 
proved a proposed subsidy of 1 cent a 
pound for three Michigan copper pro- 
ducers, provided they boosted wages $1 
a day, but the whole subsidy situation is 
still tied up in the RFC, which must 
finance the premium. Meanwhile, until the 
government does decide to subsidize high- 
cost mines, the only sure addition to pro- 
duction next year will be the 75,000 tons 
a year that Phelps Dodge will start pro- 
ducing from its giant open-pit mine in 
Morenci, Ariz., in November. Built at a 
cost of $35,000,000, this huge project, 
which resembles the great open-pit iron 
mines in the Great Lakes or Utah Cop- 
per’s giant mine at Bingham, is being 
completed three months ahead of schedule. 

However much the supplies of the red 
metal are increased next year, most au- 
thorities now agree there will be a short- 


age, but they disagree as to its size. Last 
fall the government was worried more 
over zinc than copper, but at the end of 
May forecast that combined domestic pro- 
duction and imports of about 1,500,000 
tons of the red metal would fall at least 
340,000 tons below total defense and ¢j- 
vilian needs. Since then certain OPM off- 
cials have estimated that military needs 
might absorb all the available copper. The 
higher estimates, involving far more cop. 
per than Germany ever used, have caused 
grumbling about overordering by the 
armed services, and the grumblers | were 
highly pleased last week when it was re- 
vealed that the OPM had delayed delivery 
of more than 12,000,000 pounds of the 
metal ordered by the Navy. 


Steel 


In the case of steel the confusion is al- 
most entirely over probable demand rath- 
er than price or supply. One anti-Adminis- 
tration newspaper recently declared that 
total defense needs for steel, even in 1942, 
could not exceed 10,000,000 tons, and 
hence argued there could be no shortage 
for civilian purposes in view of the indus- 
try’s capacity, which had reached 86,148,- 
000 tons by June 30, 1941. 

On the other hand, in mid-August, the 
OPM’s bureau of statistics had estimated 
combined defense and civilian needs at 
95,000,000 tons and forecast a shortage of 
11,000,000 tons, since the coal strike and 
the scrap shortage will prevent the indus- 
try from reaching a capacity output this 
year. 

Last week the confusion was confound- 
ed. The American Iron and Steel Institute 
announced that total steel requirements 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Buehman 


Phelps Dodge’s new Morenci, Ariz., open-pit mine will soon help to relieve the copper shortage 
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“Unforeseen events. .. heed not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





THESE SHOES CAN’T BE FILLED... 


They do not look important... they are worn and 
scuffed and turned up at the toes. 

But every scratch on them brings back a vivid 
memory...of acrobatics on a back-yard fence ...of 
gay romps with a shaggy pup... of an express 
wagon, propelled by a tireless right foot... and, 
most vivid of all, of a cruel impact with an auto- 
mobile bumper and the merciless harshness of an 
asphalt street ... 


No work of The Maryland passes in importance 


the crusade it undertook years ago to reduce the toll 
of automobile accidents, which cost the lives of three 
thousand children yearly. 

By instruction in schools and among motorists 
and in advertisements such as this, The Maryland 
constantly seeks to prevent emptiness in many thou- 
sand pairs of shoes and in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers everywhere. Will you help save the lives 
of children? Drive with care... every minute! 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





CHURCH 

MOLTEX 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
TOILET SEATS 


Steel wool and cleansing pow=- 
der quickly restore the pure, 


white lustre. 





Permanently Sanitary — Non - inflammable 


Ideal for Factories, Office Buildings, Schools, 
Public Buildings of any description. First 
cost is last cost. Never needs replacing. Sold 
by dealers in plumbing supplies everywhere. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. ¢ HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








iteewe by the government Aug. 
23 of the Kearny yards of the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has been 
generally interpreted as just another 
example of management and labor be- 
ing unable to get together, with the re- 
sult that in the interest of national de- 
fense it became necessary for the plant 
to be taken over. Insofar as the implica- 
tions of this action are concerned, this 
is about as far from reality as saying 
that it is cold because the mercury in 
the thermometer is dropping. The story 
is all in the facts. Here it is: 

A—On May 23 the union, a CIO affil- 
iate, submitted a proposed contract to 
the company which contained a closed- 
shop provision, to replace the open-shop 
contract expiring a month later. Nego- 
tiations between the union and the com- 
pany on this new contract began on 
June 3. 

B—Effective as of June 23 the union 
and company agreed to the “Atlantic 
Coast Zone Standards,” which provided 
among other things that for two years 


suspension of work in the shipyard. 
The notification to the employes by the 
company of this agreement was _ini- 
tialed, without condition, by the of- 
ficers of the national and local union. 
Under the terms of this agreement 
wages in the yard were increased 12 per 
cent. 

C—On June 30, there still being some 
points in dispute, the case was certified 
by the Secretary of Labor to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. Hear- 
ings were held before the board on July 
8, 9, and 10, and under the auspices of 
a division of the board all points at issue 
between the union and the company 
were settled, except the demand of the 
union for a closed shop. 

D—On July 26 two of the three men 
composing the division of the Mediation 
Board handling the case—one of the 
two being secretary of the CIO—issued 
its “findings and recommendations,” in 
which it said that further negotiation 
“would be fruitless” and suggested that 
the company should agree to the provi- 
sion “that any employe who is now a 
member of the union, or who hereafter 
voluntarily becomes a member during 
the life of this agreement, shall, as a 
condition of continued employment, 
maintain membership in the union in 
good standing.” In other words, the 





} company was ordered to agree to fire 
) 


The Issue on Labor Becomes Clear 


by RALPH ROBEY 


there should be no lockouts, strikes, or . 


any employe who, being a member of 
the union either now or at any time in 
the life of the contract, fails to pay his 
dues or otherwise live up to the require- 
ments set by the union as constituting 
a member “in good standing,” and this 
in spite of the provision in Section 158 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
which says: “It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for an employer .. . (3) By 
discrimination in regard to hire or ten- 
ure of employment or any term or cou- 
dition of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor or- 
ganization; . . .” except when there is 
a closed shop. 

E—On July 30 the company informed 
the Mediation Board that it did not 
“believe that it is the policy of the 
United States that no one shall work 

. unless having once become a CIO 
union man he shall continue to be a 
CIO union member” . . . and that it 
would “not by voluntary agreement 
with the union be a party to or estab- 
lish such a policy”; that (this was in a 
letter to President Roosevelt) they 
could not “make a contract containing 
such a clause without sacrificing the 
fundamental principle of the right of 
the American worker:to decide for him- 
self whether or not he wants to join a 
union and to remain a member of a 
union.” 

F—About 8 o’clock on the evening of 
Aug. 6 the company received a tele- 
gram from the union saying a strike 
would start that midnight. 

G—On Aug. 11, having found that 
“the position of the governmental au- 
thorities seems to be that unless this 
company accepts the recommendation 
of the division of the Mediation Board, 
irrespective of whether such recom- 
mendation is sound and in the public in- 
terest or not, the government through 
some kind of commandeering order 
will take over” the shipyard, the com- 
pany offered the yard to the Navy 
Department. The offer was accepted 
Aug. 23. 


That is the story. In a word, the 
company tries to protect the position 
of its workers who do not want to joi" 
a union; the Administration flouts the 
interest of such workers and offers only 
two alternatives: government owner- 
ship or forced unionization and_ the 
closed shop. Neither is the path of de- 
mocracy. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

this year, taking the OPM figures on mili- 
tary requirements but allowing for the cut 
in auto and refrigerator output, would be 
just 80,000,000 tons, equal to 95 per cent 
of the industry’s capacity. Such a demand, 
the industry pointed out, however, would 
be almost double the 1917 total and would 
compare with only 61,735,500 tons pro- 
duced in 1929. 

Yet while this report indicated an ap- 
parent balance of requirements with sup- 
ply, railroad-car makers have for weeks 
been unable to get all the steel they re- 
quire despite their A-3 priority rating. 
Moreover, Iron Age last week reported 
that machine-tool makers, holding a top 
priority, were having trouble getting sup- 
plies. 


Significance 


The institute’s over-all estimate of the 
confused steel situation seems to be the 
most nearly accurate, since it uses the 
OPM figure on military needs but allows 
for the auto curtailment in its forecast of 
civilian-industry requirements. The OPM’s 
higher figure on peacetime goods calls for 
a consumption considerably greater than 
in 1929, even though automobiles, the 
greatest civilian steel users, will actually 
take only half the 1929 quantity. As for 
the estimates that total defense needs 
amount to less than 10,000,000 tons, they 
simply counted the tonnage for tanks, 
guns, and ships and overlooked defense 
factories, freight cars, and other products 
having an A priorities rating. 

However, the institute’s survey does not 
contradict current reports of shortages for 
defense and non-defense needs, despite the 
theoretical balance it indicates. In the 
first place, steel buying is not spread even- 
ly throughout the year, and whenever 
buyers rush in and cover future needs to 
avoid priorities, they create an artificial 
shortage. Secondly, the bulk of military 
steel needs are for plates, the same type of 
steel needed for ships and freight cars and 
also for the new pipelines. Obviously such 
a concentration of military demand forces 
any consumer needing plates to wait an 
indefinite period. Meanwhile, the conver- 
sion of the automatic-sheet and strip mills 
to plate making, now under way, makes 
for a tight situation in those types, too. 

To sum up, the vital civilian industries 
face no shutoff from steel as they do in 
aluminum, and the delivery delays they 





are now suffering can be materially re- - 


duced if the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board moves promptly to prevent 
mventory accumulation by the armed 
services and other big consumers. Mean- 
while, the expansion of plate and ingot 
capacity now under way should materially 
ease the delivery situation next year and 
provide a margin of safety for a bigger 
armament effort. 

_ The board should also speed up a solu- 
ton of the copper confusion. In view of 




















“,..SO it won't give me a 
blank signed check?” 


— says the 
Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“Nor this machine. Nationa Check Writing and Signing Machines won’t 
sign checks without writing an amount . . . or zeros. Protection and pre- 
cision are among its outstanding features, . . . The signature plate, the 
totals — in fact, the entire machine operation is lock controlled. We use 
it for all our payroll, accounts payable, and dividend checks.” 

“I've heard it’s like forty men with forty pens.” 

“Well, I’ve never figured exactly how many pens it’s doing the work of; 
but consider what it does in one operation and judge for yourself. It com- 
putes the net amount, writes and signs the check . . . it prints the date and 
number and such information as ‘period ending’ or ‘dividend number’... 
then at the same time it prints the check number and amount on the check 
register, payroll summary, or dividend list .. . and, too, on sheet checks, it 
feeds the next one into position.” 

“Gosh! I thought you'd never run down. But how can it do so many 
different jobs?” 

“Easy. It can write stub checks with gross, deductions and net on the 
stub... or straight checks . . . or voucher checks.” 

“Hm-m. Seems like I’ve overlooked something. Guess I'll go see what 
the Nationa people can do with my problems.” . 


gg INVESTIGATE 


i oe mee H REGIST 
JONALCAS 
THE NAT DAYTON, OHIO 
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“There are other NationaL Machines, 
tailor-made to each business job — list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, check 
writing, remittance control and more. 
Machines that soon pay for themselves, 
all engineered and serviced by the mak- 
ers of NationaL Cash Registers. . . « 


” 
Be smart, see Nationa first! COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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HOW THE SENATE’S BILL WILL BOOST INCOME-TAX RATES 
(Rates Compared Are for Married Persons With No Dependents) 
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Newsweek chart—Starworth 


Tax Progress: By a vote of 67 to 5 the Senate last week approved 
a new $3,583,900,000 revenue bill, the main feature of which was the 
reduction in income-tax exemptions from. $2,000 to $1,500 for married 
couples and from $800 to $750 for single persons, which, however, leaves 
American exemptions somewhat higher and tax burdens lower than those 
of Britain or Canada, as shown. Other changes from present law include a 
$5 annual ‘use’ tax on automobiles. The bill now goes to conference for 
adjustment of the differences between it and the House version. 





the general agreement as to the shortage 
and the danger of interruption to imports 
because of inadequate shipping space, 
there seems no justification for continued 
delay on the subsidy for high-cost mines. 





Steel for Greyhounds 


One of the concerns most affected by 
the imposition of aluminum priorities was 
the Greyhound Corp., nationwide bus sys- 
tem, into one of whose supercoaches for- 
merly went 4,700 pounds of the light- 
_ weight metal. Unable to obtain delivery 
of additional vehicles of this material, the 
company last week switched to steel in 
ordering 366 new buses costing $5,350,000 
to meet its replacement needs for 1942. 
To be manufactured by three companies, 
Yellow Truck & Coach, American Car & 
Foundry, and General American Aero- 
coach, even this equipment will be obtain- 
able only because of the high A-3 priority 
rating recently granted the manufacture of 
buses. 


Most of the new steel models will seat 
37 persons, compared with 41 for the same 
size in aluminum. They will cost about 
$15,000 each, as against some $22,000, and 
will have less flashy exteriors than some 
of their recent predecessors. Diesel engines 
will reduce fuel costs, and most of the new 
vehicles, like two-thirds of Greyhound’s 
3,160 buses, will be air-conditioned. 

Apart from causing difficulty in obtain- 
ing equipment, the defense program on 
the whole has benefited Greyhound, as 
evidenced by the fact that the system’s 
operating income in the first six months 
this year rose 30 per cent above the same 
period of 1940. This compares with a 20 
per cent increase in passenger revenues of 
the railroads. 

A major factor in the improvement has 
been the increased travel of men in the 
armed services on furlough and of their 
families visiting them. The biggest revenue 
gains have been in the South, where the 
largest military bases are located. Grey- 
hound officials, headed by the firm’s 
Swedish-born president, C. E. Wickman, 


who founded the 62,000-mile- system a 
quarter of a century ago as a one-car 
jitney service between two towns in Min- 
nesota, expect even greater military use 
of the company’s facilities in the future, 
This expectation is based on the fact that 
a fortnight ago Greyhound signed a con- 
tract with the Army providing for a 5 
per cent discount one way and 2 per cent 
on round trips—which are already 10 per 
cent less than one way—for the transporta- 
tion of soldiers to and from Army camps. 





Nazi Ties Cut 


The Department of Justice investigation 
of German influence in the American drug 
industry (Newsweek, April 21) wound 
up last week with what Attorney General 
Francis Biddle called a “constructive so- 
lution” to legal difficulties caused by the 
war. 

Filing consent decrees in the United 
States District Court in New York, the 
Antitrust Division declared certain agree- 
ments between I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
three subsidiaries of Sterling Products, Inc., 
dating back to the 1920s, to be illegal and 
henceforth ineffective. These allegedly mo- 
nopolistic pacts had divided up _ world 
markets, arranged for profit sharing on 
certain foreign sales, and had pooled pat- 
ents and processes developd by the Ger- 
man dye trust. The corporate defendants, 
Sterling, the Bayer Co.; the Winthrop 
Chemical Co., and the Alba Pharmaceutical 
Co., were each fined $5,000, while William 
E. Weiss and Albert H. Diebold, formerly 
chief executives of Sterling, were fined 
$5,000 and $1,000 respectively. 

The Attorney General pointed out that 
since the action forbids the making of any 
contract to stay out of foreign markets, it 
will be a distinct benefit to the enjoined 
firms. Stressing that Sterling had always 
been a wholly American company, Biddle 
predicted that the concern’s subsidiaries 
would greatly broaden their export business 
in Latin America, where the German re- 
strictions were particularly binding. 





Gasoline Confusion 


The Senate’s investigation of the gaso- 
line shortage in the East last week piled 
confusion onto confusion but at that raised 
hopes that a solution of the problem 
might soon be achieved. Both J. J. Pelley. 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, and Ralph Budd, transporta- 
tion commissioner of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, testified that 
the railroads had a surplus of 20,000 tank 
cars available for moving petroleum prod- 
ucts, more than enough to deliver the 
174,000-barrel daily shortage estimated by 
Acting Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K. 
Davies. 


While both men admitted that delivery 
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“HOW FAMOUS MY LITTLE 
FAMILY HAS GROWN!” 








eg, 
f course,” says 


Peake modestly, “Chessie was a celebrity 
before we met. So, as her ‘Old Man,’ I just 
shine a little in reflected glory. But it makes 
me purr to think how her renown spreads... 
even beyond America. Why, recently I saw 
Chessie’s picture—famous as a symbol of sleep 
—on the front page of the London Daily Mail!” 


Yes, Chessie’s admirers form an ever-widening 
circle . . . especially among people who travel 


on her famous trains. They know what it is 







CHESAPEAKE 


Step li 






to Sleep Like a Kitten on THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, THE SPORTSMAN and 
THE F.F.V. A symphony of comforts—smooth 
roadbed, quiet sleeping car, luxuriously soft 


berth, properly controlled air-conditioning— 
all these combine to give you a restful night. 
And by day, too, as you speed through the 
beautiful and interesting Chessie Corridor, 
excellent meals and hospitable service increase 
the pleasure of your journey. Next time you 
go east or west, go Chesapeake and Ohio. 
You'll enjoy every minute of the trip! 


77 and OHIO LINES 


t Kile 


THE PLEASURE ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © WASHINGTON © NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND ® VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR 
CHARLESTON © HUNTINGTON ¢ ASHLAND ¢ LEXINGTON ¢ LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS * TOLEDO © INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS 



















LONG, SMOOTH RIDE. The Fisk Safti- 
Flight Tread is as silent as a tiger’s 
paw. This new tread puts more rubber 
on the road, too (see “foot print’’ above), 
distributes weight over a larger area to 
give you thousands of extra miles. Fisk’s 
thicker under-tread makes possible ef- 
fective regrooving after the original 
tread has worn down—important when 
you are looking for tires that will last 
safely for a long, long time. 


SURE-FOOTED as a big jungle “‘cat” the new 
Fisk Safti-Flight Tire with the Safety 
Stripe Tread grips the road with a wedging 
action that works like the pads of a tiger’s paw. 






STOPPING POWER. The instant brakes 
are applied block #1 grips pavement; 
block #2 piles up against block #1 and 
grips; block #3 jams against block #2 
and so on, in a continuous wedging, 
squeezing, gripping action that stops you 
quicker! (Note how strips of soft white 
cushion rubber, inlaid the full depth of 
non-skid tread, link the blocks together 
firmly, yet permit extreme flexibility.) ! 


PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS. 
The independent spring action of each 
tread block, absorbs small road bumps, 
protects against outside bruises. Inside 
the tire, anti-friction cotton cords, 
safety-sealed in pure latex, resist the 
high temperatures generated by constant 
flexing; give greater protection against 
blowouts! (The Safti-Flight Rayon, at 
extra cost, runs even cooler, is even less 
vulnerable to blowouts at high speed!) 


/ TIME TO 
"RE. TIRE 


“4 REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


~ GetaFisk” 


The New LUSH SUPTT-LLIGHT 


FISK TIRES, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. « DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Copyright 1941, United States Rubber Company 
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by tank car was about six times as ex- 
pensive as by tanker, the railroads took a 
step to relieve this through an offer’ to 
cut their charges by 25 per cent for haul- 
ing gasoline and fuel oil from producing 
areas to the Atlantic Seaboard, and to 
chop crude-oil rates by a sliding scale 
ranging up to 50 per cent. At the same 
time the leading Eastern oil companies 
pledged themselves to make maximum 
use of all available tank cars, the in- 
creased costs to be shared equitably among 
them. 

Just as this arrangement seemed to set- 
tle everything, further doubts were in- 
jected into the situation by C. F. Dowd, 
traffic manager of the Tidewater Associ- 
ated Oil Co. and head of the oil industry’s 
tank-car transportation committee, who 
testifed that he doubted the railroad 
men’s figures—he believed the number of 
available cars was “much less than 20,- 
000.” He added that his committee was 
investigating the situation and would have 
“reliable” figures in a few days. As a re- 
sult, the Senate committee decided to con- 
tinue its probe. 





Aviation Notes 


AIRLINES AND DEFENSE: Indicative of 
the extent to which industry is utilizing 
air transport to expedite national defense, 
a survey by all domestic airlines during the 
period Aug. 1 to 8, when vacation travel 
ordinarily is at its peak, showed that 6714 
per cent of their passengers flew for busi- 
ness reasons. The airlines reported in the 
eight-day period they had to turn away 
7,186 persons for lack of space, compared 
with 93,186 passengers actually carried. 


New Eneorne: A revolutionary mono- 
cycle engine was test-flown in a Piper Cub 
at Hightstown, N. J., last week, using gaso- 
line with a lower octane rating than regular 
aviation fuel. Invented by Harry Hedges, 
an engineer at the Tabor Manufacturing 
Co. of Philadelphia, the engine features a 
combustion chamber at each end of its two 
cylinders so that there is a power explosion 
for every stroke of the double-headed pis- 
tons, compared with only one explosion 
for each completed upward and downward 
stroke in a conventional two-cycle engine. 
There is no carburetor, as fuel is injected 
through a small nozzle, while intake and 
exhaust parts in the center of the cylinder 
are substituted for overhead valves. 
Hedges claims that, although his model 
develops only 130 horsepower for its 160 
pounds, he could build a 1,200-pound motor 
on the same parts-saving principle that 
would push out 2,400 horsepower. Aero- 
nautical engineers, however, are unani- 


mously skeptical that such an ideal ratio © 


will be achieved for many years. The most 
efficient engines so far have been unable 


to beat a 1-to-1 ratio of horsepower to 
weight. 








New Jobs for Masonite 


The current emergency has opened up a 
whole new field of applications for Mason- 
ite, the pressed wood-fiber board made by 
the Masonite Corp., which is coming into 
increased use as a substitute for steel, alu- 
minum, plastics, and other materials af- 
fected by shortages. Coal stokers are now 
being made with hoppers of Masonite in- 
stead of the quarter-inch boiler plate or- 
dinarily used. A number of fan manufac- 
turers have adopted the versatile material 
to replace metal and rubber blades, and 
last week Herbert Dee, president of Se- 
lected Industries, Inc., of Chicago, the 
largest Masonite fabricator, was in New 
York negotiating with the General Electric 
Co. for a similar substitution on GE fans. 

Dee, a former Masonite Corp. industrial 
engineer, organized Selected Industries in 
1935 to process the hardboard to the indi- 
vidual specifications of users. At the same 
time he set up a research division, sepa- 
rate from the Masonite Corp.’s own re- 
search laboratories, to develop new appli- 
cations for the material. Here engineers 
perfected a process for bending Masonite 
to any desired shape by means of heat, 
pressure, and moisture control. 

Although the bent product has been in 
production for only six months, it already 
comprises 30 per cent of Selected Indus- 
tries’ output. The new process has made 
possible the production of motorcycle side- 
cars of Masonite, and a mail-order firm 
will soon put on the market a portable 
shower-bath stall made of the curved ma- 
terial. Another project on which Selected 


Industries is now working is the perfection 


of a substitute for cork in beer-bottle caps. 














Apart from civilian uses, Masonite is 
finding a rapidly expanding market in the 
production of war materials. Troop-straf- 
ing and incendiary bombs in some in- 
stances now have Masonite rings separat- 
ing the shrapnel and the inflammatory 
substance from the detonating charge, and 
the boards also are used in light tanks as 
insulation between and behind the armor 
plate. : 





Bounce for Carey 


James B. Carey, now 29, has been presi- 
dent of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, fifth largest CIO union, 
since it was founded in 1936 and has also 
been the youngest of the 38 CIO union 
heads, whose average age is only around 
45. Last week, at the union’s seventh con- 
vention in Camden, N.J., he was trimmed 
of those distinctions when he was defeated 
for reelection 635 to 539 by Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, 34-year-old union vice presi- 
dent. 

Carey became a successful organizer 
during the boiling NRA days in 1933, but 
the AFL was not interested in his indus- 
trial-type unions. Shortly after John L. 
Lewis set up the CIO in late 1935, Carey 
and his followers were welcomed into the 
fold. Because of the close association be- 
tween the shaggy, hulking CIO founder 
and the slender, intense young Carey, the 
UER became known as a “Lewis baby.” 
And since 1938 Carey has been national 
secretary of the CIO. 

The war has changed allegiances in the 
CIO as elsewhere. A staunch and eloquent 
supporter of President Roosevelt, Carey 
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Revolutionary? Harry Hedges’ new monocycle aircraft engine 














Postscript to Depression 
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eAn interpretive report especially 


' addressed to ' THE BusINEss EXECUTIVE 





OT yet has the American busi- 
N ness executive forgotten that for 
a long, unhappy time our nation 
was afflicted by a mysterious misery 
called The Depression. It is impossible 
for the normal adult mind to spend ten 
years grubbing through a post-graduate 
course in Slump and then get total am- 
nesia overnight. 

Ours is a nation prideful of its passion 
for knowledge. As The Depression de- 
veloped into a colossal and complex ail- 
ment exceeding the best expectations of 
the worst pessimist, increasingly we 
clamored for the lowdown. And it was 
given unto us—big! 

What the post-graduate course in 
Slump turned out to be was really an 
educational rodeo playing a continuous 
run of 3650 days, not excluding the 
Sabbath Day of rest, presenting an all- 
star galaxy of performers such as 

—economists 

—wisecrackers and gagmen 

—editorial writers 

—senators and congressmen 

—financial experts 

—industrialists 

—professors of one thing or 
another 

—assorted air-wave forum talkers 

—and last, but not least, the free- 
roving publicists otherwise known 
as columnists. 

Therefore, it is not strange that the 
memory lingers on. 

It is strange, however, that one aspect 
of The Depression—and a grave and 
Nasty aspect—was almost entirely neg- 
lected by the aforementioned brilliant 
bevy of analysts, opinionists and im- 
pressionists. Scant, indeed, was the at- 
tention they paid to what The Depres- 
sion was doing to our national behavior. 
And that is the theme of this message. 





THE NEW AMERICAN FRONT 


DURING our bogged-down decade 
our country created for itself what 
might be labeled The New American 





+ 


Front. Insidiously it grew. Insidiously, 
fungus-like, it fastened itself upon us as it 
became progressively the fashion to get 
sore about something. 

Rich people got sore. 

Poor people got sore. 

Middle-class people got sore. 

Everybody didn’t get sore about the 
same thing at the same time; but The 
Depression offered such a variety of 
things to get sore about that nobody 
dared not get sore about something for 
fear if you didn’t get sore folks would 
think you were quaint and half-witted. 

So all God’s chillun got sore. 

Thus it became the dictate 2 la mode to 
ejaculate “Aw, nuts!’ instead of “Oh, 
it’s wonderful!” 

To blurt “Boloney!” rather than to utter 
the praiseful phrase “This is all to the 
good!” 

To yawp “It, stinks!’’ in preference to 
“How lovely!” 

Vocalizing in this manner the mucky 
attitude spread from coast to coast. Less 
and less in our land was heard the whole- 
some and buoyant belly-laugh of a tradi- 
tionally humor-loving and give-and-take 
people. 

The sneering snicker took over. 

Obviously if a country keeps on re- 
peating “Nuts!’’ “Boloney!”’ and “Stink!”’ 
enough billion times the repetition is 
bound to prodv ce some sort of result. 
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THE PUNK PAY-OFF 





HILE The New American Front 

was sneaking up on us hardly any- 
one was aware of its gathering power of 
subtle devastation. 

But now we know. 

Now we know that The New Amer- 
ican Front was, after all, nothing pecul- 
iar and original, but only a recurrence of 
an ancient behavior pattern on a larger 
scale and done with modern trimmings. 

Throughout the ages its real name has 
mever been any other than Cynicism. 

Operating under the guise of The 


New American Front it ran absolutely 
true to form. 

Any time, any place, cynicism is always 
the one-eyed slicker. Always the one eye 
peers and pries around squinting for the 
dirt and the despair. Always the other 
eye wears a blinker to shut out the sight 
of commendable and inspiring human 
endeavor. 

Always cynicism is both manufacturer 
and wholesaler, producing and distrib. 
uting the latest models of distrust, envy 
and prejudice. Always cynicism deals in 
propagandized half-truths and innuendo. 
All slander is good slander as long as 
you can get away with it—that’s the cyn- 
icism motto. 

Now we know. 

We know because events have made 
this our hour of disclosure. This is the 
hour when the America of tomorrow is 
veiled in uncertainty, the suspenseful 
hour of urgent desire and need for unity. 
And seeking unity we encounter dis- 
union—the inevitable cash-in of [cyni- 
cism, alias The New American Front. 

Now we know that the state of a nation 
is related not alone to the state of its 
bank-roll but is as vitally related to its 
state of mind. 

In a human world who can live in 
peace and security if deprived of faith 
in men and their institutions? All bank- 
ruptcies that dismay us are not caused by 
loss of money. More tragic even than 
financial disaster may be the destruction 
of what we believe in. Beliefs, too, are 
property. They are a man’s moral capi- 
tal, his sustaining moral reserve. 

Cynicism is the saboteur of faith. Give 


_ it enough time and opportunity and it 


will make a Humpty-Dumpty out of any 


mation, whether that nation be small 


or large. 
But now cynicism’s time is up—halle- 


’ lujah!—and its trade franchise shrinking 


everyjday. 

Something is happening in America 
and The New American Front is crum- 
bling and retreating before it. 
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AMERICA REDISCOVERS 


S PUBLISHERS of The Chicago 
A Daily News we believe that we re- 
port truly in saying that a change in the 
American mood is profoundly develop- 
ing. We believe that we report respon- 








sibly and sensitively concerning this ~ 


change of mood as manifested by 1,250,- 
000 readers, constituting one of the 
most distinct and characteristic middle- 
class groups in the United States. 

For at least 18 months the evidence 
has keen coming to the editors and the 
manzgement of our newspaper. By mail. 
By phone. And through thé mediun: of 
personal talks. 

Mounting every hour—working hours 
and after-work hours as well—the docu- 
mentation of this change has been ours 
to witness. And to witness with ever 
deepening respect. 

What has been impressed upon us is 
America rediscovering its Soul. 

And Soul is, of course, very, very bad 
for cynicism. 

But Soul is very, very good for a 
nation. 





THE MAGIC OF COMPASSION 





we the World War (Second Edi- 
tion) started it seemed far away. 
We over here were grandstand specta- 
tors seeing the show through the eyes of 
the war-correspondents. 

But with the passing of the months the 
War came closer! It did not come any 
closer to our native shores in the form 
of enemy action, but it kept drawing 
closer to our hearts. 

Pictures began to appear in the movie 
news-reels, in magazines, in newspapers, 
The pictures of dead soldiers were sad- 
dening; the pictures of bombed and 
burning towns and cities were terrifying. 
But there were other pictures—and these 
were the most appalling of all. 

They were pictures of men, women 
and children; innocent and peaceful 
human beings, condemned by War to 
go on living, yet forbidden by War a 
place to live in and a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Refugees all. The home-loving sud- 
denly stricken and made homeless. The 
legion of the dispossessed. The legion 
of the walking dead. 

Looking at the camera portrayals 
America saw them trudging and stum- 
bling along the roads. Roads to where? 
They did not know. Just going. 

Going with the pathetic salvage of 
their household furnishings and sup- 
plies piled in hand-carts and horse- 
wagons or basketed on the handlebars 
of 2 bicycle. Some with meager hand 
baggage. Some carrying only parcels 
hastily and deperately wrapped with pa- 
per and string. Some with a fear inscribed 
upon their faces which even imperfect 
photography could not conceal. Some so 
sick and weary that they had no longer 
enough strength to be afraid. 

And, along with seeing, America 
heard. By turning a radio dial eager 
voices of the sacrificial mothers of be- 
leaguered Britain came to our ears, 
speaking to their children sent thousands 
of miles away—away to safety. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza e 


“How are you, darling?” ... “I’m fine, 
mummie” ... “How are your lessons?” 
--- “Oh, they are quite good, I think” 
... “Father is not here but he sends his 
love” ... “Give my love to him, too”... 
“Keep well”. . .“Yes, I shall’’. . .“Good- 
bye, darling” . . . “Good-bye, mummie.” 

So was compassion stirred in millions 
of our hearts until all the stirrings be- 
came one single pulse, beating in a un- 
ison of pity. 

And in the unselfish outgiving of our 
hearts we found something for ourselves. 

From our vast sorrow for the homeless 
of the world the meaning of our own 
homes, ozr own American homes, has 
grown in stature and deepened in ten- 
derness. 





WHERE UNITY BEGINS 





N THIS renaissance of home-devotion 
we are doing another kind of book- 
keeping. No longer are the habitations 
to which we hold title merely a list of 
physical assets. Today we are taking 
spiritual inventory of our homelife. 

Vital and precious to us now is our 
regard for our home-blessings here in 
this land. We see them through a clear- 
ing vision and feel them with a cleansed 
and intensified emotion. 

Revealed to us is the American home 
as the nesting-ground existing not alone 
for the rearing of the newborn, but 
dedicated also to the nurture of decency 
and gentleness of manner; to the foster- 
ing of the dignity of the human individ- 
ual; to the inspiration of idealisms and 
patriotism. 

Thus, in our love of home, has our 
nation found common agreement, a 
hearthstone of understanding that all 
may share. Are there conflicts between 
Capital and Labor? Are there disputes 
between Republicans and Democrats? 
Are there separations between Catholic, 
Jew and Protestant? 

No, not on this one issue, not on this 
matter of love of home. Before this love 
all stand equal, and expressing this love 
all are equally eloquent. For this love of 
home all pledge themselves to the home- 
land of America in the larger and all- 
embracing loyalty. 

Here is unity. And it is sweet and 
beautiful and strong. And it is grim and 
solemn, too, in its resolution to defend 
its priceless order and privileges against 
any attacking hand. 





THE DAYS AHEAD FOR 
THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 





‘THE days ahead for the business ex- 
ecutive will be nagging days, bewil- 
dering days and days that will take 
exorbitant toll of a man’s energies. 
Converting the U.S.A. from a peace- 


time going concern to a war-time going 
concern cannot be other than a painful 
operation. The U.S.A. is too big and too 
varied in its activities and interests to 
make massive and complicated adjust- 
ments with the greatest of ease like the 
man on the flying trapeze. 

But the business executive will accom- 
plish the job, despite the terrific brain- 
strain he will suffer and the ravages to 
his nervous system—and maybe stom- 
ach ulcers into the bargain. 

We make this assertion confidently 
because we have seen him do it before. 

The Chicago Daily News is now in its 
65th year of continuous publication, a 
span that has lived through other de- 
pressions and other wars. And always, 
enduring these adversities, private busi- 
ness ownership and private business 
management has shouldered new re- 
sponsibilities, faced new problems real- 
istically, developed new solutions—and 
progressed. 

On the record of the past we have 
faith, with no reservation whatever, that 
the business executive will carry on that 
courageous record, writing still another 
chapter of competence, imagination, re- 
sourcefulness, bold heroic achievement. 

Unquestionably every day of the days 
ahead will bring some sort of crisis to 
the business executive’s desk. Some of 
these crises will be pee-wee; others will 
be of more bothersome dimension; still 
others will be Al tough—when the entire 
brain-crew of a Company can’t seem to 
scratch up any answers in the first huddle. 

But no matter how giddy and scram- 
bled the American business scene may 
appear there will remain some fixed fac- 
tors to depend upon. 

In Chicago particularly, The Chicago 
Daily News is a fixed factor producing 
maximum results for advertisers per dol- 
lar of expenditure. For three generations, 
The Chicago Daily News has been ex- 
amined, accepted, approved and select- 
ed by the same character of families 
representing a home-reading community 
without duplicate in the Chicago metro- 
politan market area. No duplicate either 
in any other Chicago newspaper or any 
combination of Chicago newspapers. 

For 65 years the clean and decent and 
independent editorial policy of the Daily 
News has not changed. For 65 years the 
typical Daily News audience has not 
changed. 

Stability—substantiality—confidence 
—these are the elements and qualities 
which establish and perpetuate the fixed 
factor value. 

The Chicago Daily News now has the 
highest circulation in its history. Home 
and family circulation. Evening circula- 
tion. Preferred circulation for the adver- 
tiser because the Daily News readers 
possess the eagerness to buy, the means to 
buy and the eed to buy to maintain their 
superior standard of living. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEws 


The Newspaper of First Importance 


In the Important Chicago Market 
... with a Home Circulation of 465,000 ... more than 1,250,000 Readers 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Bidg. 
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“I GOTA 
RAISE 
THIS WEEK” 


“4 

I seems incredible that a num- 
bered scale on a sheet of carbon 
paper could do so much for me. 
But it did! Since first using 
Webster’s Micrometric, I've been 
turning out perfectly spaced let- 
ters. There’s been less re-typing 
to do, and ~ job has been eas- 
ier. I've saved my omens time 
and money, too! That’s why the 
boss gave me a raise. Take a tip 
from me, girls — try Webster's 
Micrometric. It’s grand.” 


FREE FOR YOU—a sample sheet 
of Webster's Micrometric Car- 
bon Paper. Ask your stationer or 
write us for it today! 


WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 





F. S. Webster Company, 19 Amhetst Street, 
Sambeilat. Mass. Factory branches in: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 











NEW HELP FOR 
TEACHERS 


Weekly study guides, monthly and 
semester tests are now available to 
all instructors in the social sciences 
as a part of Newsweek’s new, en- 
larged Educational Program. 


Compiled by educators, for educat- 
ors, this flexible, well-rounded pro- 
gram is designed to aid in planning 
lesson periods and making assign- 
ments, and to save time. 


Thousands of teachers enliven cur- 
rent events study with Newsweek 
and the teaching helps. 


Let us send you complete details of 
this time-saving Educational Pro- 
gram, without cost or obligation. Ad- 
dress your request to 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek Bldg., B’way & 42ndSt., New York, N. Y. 

















& GREAT PYRAMID 
~ PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 


& ERE the ancients gifted with strange 
= powers of foresight? Their predictions 
have startled the scientific world. Astound- 
ing is the lation that they. p da 
secret wisdem for the mastery of life which 
has been preserved throughout the ages. 
‘You may learn how to share this heritage of 
knowledge. Write for the fascinating free 
Sealed Book. Address: Scribe F.V.O. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose ‘AMORC) California 
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was pained when Lewis came out for Wil. 
kie, and has been particularly distresseq 
by his former idol’s bitter isolationism, 4} 
last week’s convention the “Lewis haby” 
spanked papa by approving 382 to 5 4 
resolution that urged speedy, all-out aid to 
all nations resisting Hitler. Reflecting the 
changed outlook of the strong Communist 
element in UER who before the Russian 
invasion had applauded Lewis,* the vote 
was particularly significant since three. 
quarters of the UER’s 316,000 members 
work in defense industries and since the 
union has long been regarded as a CIO 
cross section. 

But Carey did not let well enough alone, 
A Catholic and a practical unionis:, he 
hates Communism and has tried to drive 
it out of UER. To this end he futilely 
sponsored a resolution enabling locals to 
bar from office specifically Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists while Fitzgerald suc- 
cessfully backed a resolution permitting 
exclusion simply of anyone guilty of “acts 
against the nation or against the union.” 
Carey’s defeat was brought about by a 
coalition of offended Leftists and those 
who thought his activities on the Wash- 
ington CIO-OPM front left him insuff- 
cient time to run the union—a viewpoint 
carefully fostered by Lewis henchmen. The 
Lewis victory was incomplete also since 
Fitzgerald strongly favors Mr. Roosevelt 
and his foreign policies. 

Unless unexpected opposition develops 
in other CIO unions, Carey will probably 
be reelected to his national secretaryship 
at the CIO convention in November. “I’ve 
been arbitrary as hell,” Carey said last 
week explaining his ouster. 





Week in Business 


More Foon: The American Institute of 
Food Distribution estimated that Lend- 
Lease purchases of food for Britain are 
already running around $2,000,000 a day, 
with monthly shipments totaling 25,000 
tons. Meanwhile, reflecting expectations 
of a further increase in demand from over- 
seas on top of record domestic consump- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a 1942 farm program designed to 
provide the largest supply of food ever 
produced in this country in a single year. 
The production of hogs, eggs, evaporated 
milk, dry skim milk, cheese, and chickens 
will be encouraged by a guarantee of prices 
no less than 85 per cent of parity through- 
out the year. 


Dmecrorate: Under the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, no more than 60 
per cent of the directors of a trust may 
consist of investment advisers of the trust 
or its officers. In order to comply with this 
regulation, the Lehman Corp., biggest 

*For the first time The Daily Worker, ofiicial 


Red organ, openly attacked Lewis as an isola- 
tionist last week. 
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unit in the industry, nominated Wendell 
L. Willkie, 1940 Republican Presidential 
nominee; J. Herbert Case, former chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.; 
Dwight F. Davis, chairman of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Herbert P. Howell, 
chairman of the Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, to its 
board. 

Gaveinc Macaroni: Washington wags 


had visions last week of the handsome but 
dignified Paul V. McNutt, Federal Secur- 





ity Administrator, dashing around with 
calipers and notebook, diligently measur- 
ing bits of dough. Through the FSA’s sub- 
sidiary Food and Drug Administration, 
McNutt announced that hearings will be 
held Sept. 29 to “define and identify” all 
such foods as macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, 
and vermicelli. The notice described ma- 
caroni as tube-shaped and not more than 
25 inch in diameter; spaghetti is cord- 
shaped and measures between .06 and .11 
inch in diameter. 


Dies Buast: In a letter to President 
Roosevelt, Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House committee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities demanded the dismissal for 
Communist sympathies or affiliations of 
Price Controller Leon Henderson and the 
following of his staff: Prof. Robert A. 
Brady, head consultant and formerly of 
the University of California; Mrs. Brady, 
consumer-education specialist; Tom Tip- 
pett, assistant chief of the rent section; 
and Dewey H. Palmer, consultant. Dies 
also accused E. J. Lever, labor field-repre- 
sentative of the OPM. In reply Henderson 
promised to “eat on the Treasury steps 
any Communist organization to which I 
belonged.” As for his employes, the price 
boss declared they all had been investigat- 
ed before taking office but he asked the 
Civil Service Commission to make a new 
probe of Dies allegations. 


Business Notes: The Holley Chemical 
Co. has developed Ridsmel, a concen- 
trated paint deodorant which is said to 
eliminate all odor from paints and var- 
nishes . . . The Reynolds Metal Co. an- 
nounced “complete substitution of non- 
essential composition metal for aluminum 
foil.” Lead foil, paper board, and plastic 
coatings are used to replace aluminum -in 
various forms of packages. 





How to get the MEAT” out of a meeting... 


@ It was a little confusing, like most conferences 

— a dozen matters to discuss — a score of oe 
things to decide. But no matter how fast the 
facts flew ... none got past the General 
Manager and his trusty Dictaphone. When the 
meeting ended, his secretary had already tran- 
scribed most of the memos he had dictated... 

















@ So when the traffic manager got 
back to his desk, he had no doubts 
about Ais assignment to write a 
report on the new freight rates . .. 
Dictaphone reminded him of 

every detail ! 











@ Another memo sent via Dicta- 
phone told the Production Manager 
how the vote went on that plant 
expansion matter they were discuss- 
ing when he stepped out for a 
moment... and what he was 
supposed to do about it. 

















@ As for the Treasurer, after the 
meeting, he wanted to review the 
lawyer’s advice on that important 
tax matter—and found that Dicta- 
phone had made the complete 
report available. 







@ Like all the others, the President 
finds on his desk a summary of opin- 
ions expressed, decisions reached 
and the individuals responsible for 
their execution. No wonder he’s 
strong for this modern dictating 
machine ... not only for recording 
of conferences, but for literally 
dozens of other important uses ... 


For getting ideas, information and instructions on record and to the right 
people fast, thousands of busy executives rely on Dictaphone rather than 
on old-fashioned two-person dictation with its delays and errors. Why 
not try this modern dictating machine on your desk? No obligation! 


_-DICTAPHONE-------~ 







\ 

! DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave.,N. ¥.C. | 
| In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto | 
[ DUI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office 
{ anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. '] 

CUI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
| in my own office without obligation. 
| MINES Oo bossa iv obs a One k Cede nese bens deeds wedetaqugewmeraned ‘ 
| Meme Ns os is cece a dnde canigde dasa cadneaandewsddotnnscuvenassseaee 
\ EE oo. Fic ov eco cinitceare cena Sdenen nas Rads cddeavadueen ese gemans y 

seid pias tities tat tte iain enaeesemiasaiane eam aieaicaati bee se 


~ 
The word DICTAPHONE is the ney:siered Trade-Mark of Dictaph Makers of Dictating Maciines and Accessories to 


Corporati 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Riggs’ Counter-Punches Carry Him to Comeback, 


While Sarah Palfrey Takes Crown After 12 Years 


The end of the tennis fiscal year and 
the final casting up of accounts fall in 
September, the time of the National 
Championships at Forest Hills, N. Y. The 
end of last year’s audit found 22-year-old 
Don McNeill of Oklahoma City at the 
top of the credit side of the ledger with 
a grueling five-set victory over Bobby 
Riggs, champion of 1939. 

Right there Riggs vowed to come back. 
Last Sunday, in a three-quarter gale that 
yowled through the horseshoe-shaped sta- 
dium, he did—by outsteadying and out- 
playing the brilliant but erratic Frank 
Kovacs 5-7, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3, in the final 
round of the tourney that began Aug. 30. 

Riggs is the counter-puncher of tennis. 
Far from being one of the hard hitters of 
the game, he combines spins and change 
of pace with unbelievable accuracy. Con- 
sequently, few opponents can risk a long 
exchange of shots with the cocky Cali- 
fornian and must take the offensive early. 
It is there that Riggs’ counter-punch comes 
in, as in boxing, with his opponent out of 
position from the offensive effort. 

Riggs never plays any harder than he 
has to, and often not as hard. Unspec- 
tacular to watch, he often makes himself 
unpopular with the gallery by questioning 
linesmen’s decisions. His errors were ap- 
plauded when he loosened up in the mid- 
dle of his semifinal-round match with the 
youthful Ted Schroeder on Saturday. 
But with the chips down in the fifth set, 
Riggs, the money player, came through 
and now undoubtedly has his ear cocked 
for professional offers. 

Frank Kovacs, Oakland swatter who 


gained the finals by virtue of a straight- 
set victory over the 1940 champion, Don 
McNeill, is a lean, handsome lad of un- 
shakable good humor and an indelible 
smile. The Kovacs grin widens when an 
opponent makes a good shot and purses 
into an expression of naive disbelief when 
he himself pulls off a court coup. The little 
fathers of the tennis Kremlin cannot un- 
derstand a man who plays a deadly serious 
game with a grin on his face, but they 
love him better in September than they 
did in May because Kovacs’ marriage to 
Virginia Wolfenden (Newsweek, Aug. 18) 
evidently ended his court clowning. 

In the women’s championships held con- 
currently the new Mrs. Kovacs had to 
default because of illness, but her racquet- 
wielding colleague from Rollins College, 
Pauline Betz, won her way through to the 
finals. There she was stopped by Mrs. 
Sarah Palfrey Cooke, of Boston, who thus 
climaxed years of campaigning for the 
title under three names—Miss Sarah Pal- 
frey and Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan be- 
fore her present one. Her entry into the 
grown-up national tennis scene came in 
1929, when she was 17 and ranked No. 4. 
Since then until last Sunday it has been 
always a bridesmaid but never a bride for 
the slight swinger as far as the champion- 
ship was concerned. 





The Yanks Clinch It 


Until last week, the earliest an Ameri- 
can League pennant has been nailed to the 
victor’s mast with the hammer of a mathe- 
matical certainty was Sept. 9, and the 


New York Yankees set that mark in 1936. 
This year, largely owing to the fold-up of 
all opposition plus hot streaks of victories 
in July and August, they bettered that 
record by five days with a 6-3 triumph 
over the Boston Red Sox Sept. 4, which 
put them twenty games in front with only 
nineteen to play. 

Three significant dates stand out in the 
Yankee drive: May 15, when Joe DiMag. 
gio began his 56 consecutive game hitting 
streak; May 25, when Manager Joe Mc. 
Carthy juggled his line-up back to an 
approximation of last year’s; and June 
14, when the Cleveland Indians, four 
games in front, came to New York 
and were beaten three straight. 

Most critics still won’t concede that the 
Yanks are one of the great clubs of all 
time despite their record-breaking per- 
formance. The pitching, they insist, is 
weird, and McCarthy must be a master of 
the black art considering the way he jug- 
gles the grandpas and raw kids composing 
his mound staff. The answer to the Yankee 
puzzle is primarily power at the bat, 
though the superstitious may have another 
in the case of Good-Luck Phil Rizzuto, 
the freshman shortstop, Phil has been in 
organized baseball five years, and each 
season his team has won a pennant: Bas- 
sett, Va., in the Bi-State League; Norfolk, 
Va., in the Piedmont League; and two 
years with Kansas City in the American 
Association. 


{ The epic struggle of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and St. Louis Cardinals for the Na- 
tional League flag continued as hotly as 
ever. Shaded by five percentage points in 
the early part of last week, the Dodgers 
went out ahead for the eleventh time this 
season on Sept. 4. They were idling away 
a rainy day in Philadelphia while the Car- 
dinals lost a double-header to the Chicago 
Cubs. The Flatbushers brought their lead 
to two games Sept. 6 by beating the Giants 
while the Cards were losing to the Cincin- 
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nati Reds. Next day, the Dodgers added 
another game by beating the Giants twice 
while the Cards split a double-header with 
the Reds. Then they thumped their gloves, 
hi’sted their pants, and headed for the 
three-game series in St. Louis this week 
which may decide the pennant. 





Adagio Football 


Stanley Woodward, sports editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune, carries thick 
glasses, an air of abstraction, and the 
sobriquet of “The Coach,” bestowed by 
respectful fellow craftsmen. For the past 
month, the Coach’s abstracted air had 
deepened in his worry about the Eastern 
College All-Stars, scheduled to meet the 
New York Giants professional football 
team Sept. 4 in the annual Herald Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund game, which is the 
Coach’s own special baby. 

By the time the lights of the Polo 
Grounds: dimmed over the scene of an 
evening’s refined carnage, Woodward’s 
worries had been amply justified. Fum- 
bling, missing blocks, and tackling like 
wooden Indians, the All-Stars had shown 
themselves surprisingly inept against the 
smooth-running pro machine and wound 
up on the short end of a 23-3 score. But 
the big news was that the unequal con- 
test took three hours to play—28 minutes 
longer than last year’s game. 


Significance 


Ordinarily, clashes between collegians 
and professionals prove very little, but 
this one proved a lot, for it demonstrated 
that Joe Fan is in for some dull moments 
at college games this fall because of the 
new unlimited substitutions rule (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 13), under which the All-Star 
game was played. So thick and fast were 
replacements at the Polo Grounds last 
week that between plays the field looked 
like a game of pussy-wants-a-corner, with 
steady streams of players trotting on and 
off the gridiron. Ward Cuff of the Giants 
alone was in and out of the game sev- 
enteen times, while Frank Reagan of 
the All-Stars ran a close second with thir- 
teen. 

However, there are far worse implica- 
tions in the new rule than mere confusion 
and waste of time. The regulation further 
encourages the development of the “spe- 
cialist” player, who can do only one thing 
well. Theoretically, it is even possible to 
have complete offensive and defensive 
teams, switching all eleven men every time 
the ball changes hands. Moreover, since a 
substitute can now talk to his teammates 
immediately on coming into the game, the 
coach can call the plays just as effectively 
as if he had a telephone line to his quarter- 
back. Thus players are robbed of initiative, 
and college football becomes a human 
chess game between rival coaching staffs, 
with the players as mere pawns. 
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_..and Smith walked 


Jones might have had a better propo- 
sition than Smith — but you can’t sell 
when you’re not there! 


So the moral is, when you’ve got an 
important appointment in a distant 
city—take Pennsylvania Railroad’s All- 
Weather Fleet. Come rain, come hail, 
come snow, come gale — these great 
trains always go! 365 days a year! And 
they get you “there” safely, swiftly, 
comfortably —and economically. 

As a matter of fact, you can find no 
more luxurious means of travel. In Pull- 
mans you enjoy smart modern Lounges 













conditioning. Reserve one! 


away with the order! 





Privacy that is luxury! For little more than the 
cost of a lower berth, you can enjoy a spacious 
private room of your own—the Roomette. Real 
bed lowers at night... washing, shaving facilities 
...wardrobe... private toilet... individual air- 








Smith took the 
All-Weather 
Fleet... 





resplendent with murals, mirrors, 
divans—and such innovations as radio 
and beverage bars. You retire to a 
completely self-contained private room 
of your own (Roomette, Duplex Room, 
Bedroom, Compartment, Drawing 
Room, Master Room) ... or a comfort- 
able Section Sleeper. In Coaches you 
enjoy restful, adjustable reclining seats. 


Finally, for this certainty and luxury of 
service, you pay little — for FARES 
ARE LOW. So next time you have 
occasion to go East or West, remember 
thatappointments don’t wait on weather 
—and take the All-Weather Fleet! 


Leaders of the Ft) 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New Yorke Philadelphiae Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYorkePhiladelphiaeChicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
NewYorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimoree St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore e Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburghe Chicago 












Detroit and 











And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
other cities. 


Citizen 
of the World! 


Was there evera more mag- 
nificent tribute to the 
quality of any liquor than 
the amazing fact that any- 
where in the world you go, 

- you find that same familiar 
Gilbey’s bottle? 


For nearly a century, you 
see, Gilbey’s has been one 
of the world’s great liquors 
.« « » because so many mil- 
lions of men have found 
that the way to reach per- 
fection in a gin drink, is to 
reach first for the Gilbey’s 
bottle. Say ‘**Gilbey’s’’ 
yourself, 


_ THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” 
DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 


Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
90 Proof. National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. Y. 
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Johnny Crapaud’s Game 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The Emperor Augustus, with a 
cupful of dice in his hand, was given to 
cussing softly when he rolled “the dog,” 
but when he came out with “Venus” he 
smiled a broad smile and picked up the 
money of those who were suckers 
enough to fade his im- 
perial bet. 

You will see at a 
glance that “Venus” 
was the natural of nat- 
urals in the Emperor’s 
day, while “the dog” 
was nothing more nor @ 
less than boxcars, and 
a very surly form of 
boxcars at that. They 
also shot dice in Egypt, 

Babylon, and points 
east, as far back as 
50 centuries ago. 

There was a celebrated bounder in 
New Orleans called Johnny Crapaud, 
the all-delta heel of his time, who in- 
troduced the game of “hazard” from 
France. Pretty soon they were calling 
it Johnny Crapaud’s game, and then 
craps. 

Why do I tell you these things? Well, 
in the first place they show that I am 
a guy of remarkable erudition, and in 
the second place they serve to introduce 
the subject at hand, a new book which 
has just been bestowed upon the pub- 
lic at 50 cents a throw by the Warsett 
Publishing Co. of San Francisco, en- 
titled “Craps: Being the Analysis of a 
Game in Which the Player Seldom Does 
the Right Thing at the Right Time.” 


The volume fills a long-felt need. 

It is 29 pages long, bound in stiff green 

paper, and was written by Anonymous, 

whom many of you will remember as 

a former dealer or stick man at Western 
dice tables. 

When you consider that the United 


States Army forms into crap games 


instead of squads every payday; that 
the German Army has been stopped in 
its tracks partly because it lacks the 
verve and gumption to master this pas- 
time; that Nick the Greek has gone 
broke, and that 70 per cent of all ama- 
teur shooters think a 6 or an 8 is an 
even bet against a '7—well, you realize 
that Anonymous arrived in the nick of 
time. 

Sad to say, the man takes a gloomy 
view of life and his subject. Years of 


standing at a table saying “The same 
good shooter coming out” and “Get a 
bet on the big field, seven good num- 
bers” have made him bitter. 
He does not mention any of the cul- 
tural stuff I used at the beginning of 
this review. He gets 
right down to business 
by pointing out that 
the percentage in craps 
is always 1 and 41/99 
against the shooter. 

Further conclusions 
drawn by this misan- 
thropic fellow are as 
follows: 

1—A man is a sucker 
to play against house 
tables, even honest 
house tables. 

2—All house tables 

or bank games go broke in the long run, 
because of the fearful nut, or overhead. 

3—Private crap games breed ill feel- 
ing, break off friendships, and bring out 
the baser side of man’s nature, which 
runs the gamut from cupidity to pin- 
headedness. 


Most of the remarks of Anony- 
mous are addressed to house players 
rather than private players, and of 
course the private players vastly out- 
number those with access to gambling 
joints. But he covers the whole field 
neatly. His statements are clear, and 
I can guarantee they are mathemati- 
cally sound. 

Naturally, you won’t remember them 
when you go into action. You will 
keep right on betting that the dice 
are right, in spite of that sinister 1 
and 41/99 per cent. You will keep 
right on laying even money on an § 
against a 7. 

That is the core of the author’s phi- 
losophy—“the Player Seldom Does the 
Right Thing at the Right Time.” If he 
said never instead of seldom, he would 
be closer to the truth. 

Still, however you play it, it’s not a 
bad game; the talk is more refined than 
bridge talk, the exercise is more violent 
than golf, and it keeps you out of the 
sunshine. 

The author illustrates his cover with 
a pair of dice reading 1-2. He must 
have looked over my shoulder and 
drawn that picture from life, curse his 
impudence. 
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Dvorak, the Butcher’s Boy 


When Antonin Dvorak was born just 
100 years ago this week, his friend Johan- 
nes Brahms was 8; when the great Czech 
composer died May 1, 1904, the late 
George Gershwin was a tot of 5. And the 
butcher’s boy who was a failure until 
after he was 30 is a link between the old 
and new symphonic worlds in more ways 
than one: he wrote or orchestrated many 
of his best-known compositions, among 
them the “New World” symphony, “Hu- 
moresque,” and “The American Quartet,” 
in, of all places, Spillville, Iowa. 

Dvorak, the oldest of eight children, 
was born Sept. 8, 1841, the son of a butch- 
er and innkeeper in the hamlet of Mihl- 
hausen, Bohemia. And he was a Bohe- 
mian indeed. Desperately poor as a youth, 
he financed his musical education by play- 
ing a viola in the cafés of Prague, for 
which he’ earned $9 a month; he aug- 
mented this income playing in a sextet 
which entertained the inmates of an in- 
sane asylum. He was 35 before his friend 
the great Brahms found a publisher who 
was impressed with the organist’s knowl- 
edge of Bohemian folk music and gave 
Dvorak 300 marks to write a series of 
“Slavonic Dances.” These same airs, on 
which the publisher cleaned up a fortune, 
provide the score for a forthcoming Ballet 
Theatre production entitled “Slavonika,” 
which will be seen in New York and on 
tour later this season. 

In 1892 Dvorak, by now famous among 
musicians everywhere but the none-too- 
prosperous father of a family of six, was 

















engaged at $15,000 annually to direct af- 


fairs at the National Conservatory of 
Music in New York. Like any good gypsy, 
Dvorak, whose capacity for drink aston- 
ished his American hosts, hated cities. 
And like many another creative artist be- 
fore and after, he didn’t find Manhattan 
conducive to composition; he was home- 
sick and lonely, observing that the conduc- 
tor Anton Seidl was “almost the only man 
[in America] with whom I could converse 
about music.” 

At the invitation of a former student, he 
settled down in a small Bohemian village 
in Iowa. In Spillville, he played the organ 
in church on Sundays, finished orches- 
trating his most famous symphony, No. 5, 
“From the New World,” and, legend has 
it, jotted down the theme of his famous 
“Indian Lament” on a stiff cuff during a 
visit to Minnehaha Falls in Minneapolis. 

Dvorék returned to Prague in 1895, 
where he lived in honorable retirement 
until his death at 63. And today, though 
his music relies heavily on native themes, 
the Nazis have not only permitted its 
playing but have joined in the centenary 
celebration by allowing the Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia protectorate to issue postage stamps 


_in Dvorak’s honor and featuring his com- 





THE FLEET’S IN 


but only one “gob” made the grade 





He Douses His Hair: So 
A? she dropped him. 

The fleet’s No. 1 
Gunner, but the lady said, bythe men...but hishair so old with his waning 
“No”. Because he soaks —ugh! Sticky and gooey. hair. Can’t geta girl inany 
hishairwith water.Leaves A refreshing rub with port.Toobad.Should have 
it looking like a mop. Kremlandhe’dhavegone tried Kreml. It checks ex- 
cessive falling hair. 


Should have used Kreml, “full speed ahead.” 





DONT USE WATER - USE 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 
CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


He Greases It: So she 
left him. Bosun’s 
mate and best-liked 


He Uses Kreml: So She Hooked Him. 


He Shines It: So she 
spurned him. Sim- 
ple seaman. He looks 


So es 


She runs loving fingers through his 
handsome hair. Daily use of Kreml, 
the trusted tonic-dressing, keeps his hair 
looking naturally well groomed—with- 
out being greasy. Removes dandruff 
scales, too. 


OR everyday hair protection — 

use Kreml. Kreml checks exces- 
sive falling hair. Removes ugly 
dandruff scales. Kreml keeps your 
hair neat and natural-looking. Gives 
it a silky, soft sheen. 

Women like Kreml, too. Find it 
wonderful before and after perma- 
nents. 

Ask for Kreml at any drug or de- 
partment store. Insist on it at your 
barber shop. 

A fine follow-up for the daily use 
of Kreml is the once-a-week wash 
with Kreml Shampoo. It’s made from 
an 80% olive oil base. Cleanses your 
scalp tingling clean. Leaves your 
hair soft and lustrous—easy to comb. 
Try Kreml Shampoo this weekend 
ee try Kreml Hair Tonic today! 











THESE 


modern 
phonograph 
inventions 


YOURS 








— pans a ad 


**MUSIC ON A BEAM OF LIGHT’’ 
A permanent jewel reflects the music on a 
beam of light to a photo-electric cell. No 
needles to change. Surface noise and record 
wear reduced 10 to 1. Glorious new beauty 
and purity of tone. Only Philco has it! 


STROBOSCOPE 
PITCH AND TEMPO CONTROL 
An exclusive feature of the Philco Automatic 
Record Changer. Hear your records with ab- 
solute fidelity of pitch. Simpler, gentler, more 
reliable record changing. Only Philco has it! 


TILT-FRONT CABINET 
Nolid to lift; no need to remove decorations. 
To play the phonograph, you merely tilt for- 
ward the grille, place your records and tilt it 
back again. Only Philco has it! 


These are the marks of the modern phono- 
graph. These new delights, plus the Philco FM 
System and other radio inventions, which 
you enjoy in a Philco Photo-Electric Radio- 
Phonograph are yours only in a Philco! 


Philco 1013, Illustrated. Easiest Terms. 


See the 1942 Philco Phonographs and 
Radios at Your Nearest Dealer 








Prolific BMI trio: Alex Kramer, Joan Whitney and Hy Zaret 


positions both in the Berlin Philharmonic’s 
performances and in the outstanding Ber- 
lin concert of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra last winter. Much of Dvorak’s 
chamber music has also been played in 
Berlin; in this country, the nation’s major 
symphony orchestras have marked the 
centenary with all-Dvordk programs; Vic- 
tor and Columbia, with new recordings of 
his music. 





BMI’s Birthday 


This month there is an ‘anniversary 
in radio-music land. Just a year ago, Sept. 
1, 1940, Broadcast Music Inc., aborning 
since the previous April, got under way as 
both a publisher and a performing-rights 
agency. It was created by the National 
Association of Broadcasters to provide 
tunes for the airways while those of 
ASCAP were banned. Now the fight be- 
tween ASCAP and the broadcasters is al- 
most ended, but BMI remains, largest mu- 
sic publisher in the country and an agency 
which owns rights to more than 400,000 
songs. 

Almost all composers of established rep- 
utation belong to ASCAP, and, conversely, 
ASCAP stacks the odds against the new 
and untried. Therefore BMI has had a 
fallow field in which to delve. Any Joe 
Doakes can, and does, bring his, or lis 
great-grandfather’s, unpublished tune to 
BMI—and is heard to gasp audibly as the 
receiving clerk accepts it politely. From 
there on Doakes’ tune makes the rounds 
along with the 400 to 1,000 others which 
have come in the same week. 

Round ‘1 takes place in the manuscript- 
control department. There a staff of fifteen 
paws through the music and gives the 
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gong to the impossible 80 per cent. From 
there the lucky 20 per cent go to the six- 
man editorial board which, in turn, weeds 
out the rare 1-in-500 find. Then the edi- 
tors’ job really begins. 

The roster of the some 700 new com- 
positions published by BMI to date lists 
mostly young people, but from every walk 
of life. There are lawyers, mechanics, show 
girls, housewives, schoolgirls, and so on. 
BML is proudest, naturally enough, of the 
trio who have five hit tunes to their credit. 
Joan Whitney, 24-year-old Pittsburgher 
who left the fashionable Finch School in 
New York to join “The Great Waltz” as 
a singing show girl, teamed up with Alex 
Kramer, band leader, to write “High on a 
Windy Hill.” Hy Zaret, member of the 
New York bar, meanwhile turned out 
“There I Go.” But since BMI brought the 
youthful three together, they have scored 
thrice, with “So You’re the One,” “It All 
Comes Back to Me Now,” and “My Sister 
and I.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Seven of the 24 songs in the sad Schu- 
bert cycle Die WINTERREISE (THE WINTER 
JouRNEY) have been superbly recorded for 
Columbia by the leading lieder singer of our 
day, Lotte Lehmann, with Paul Ulanowsky 
at the piano. These include “The Water- 
Course,” “On the River,” “The Weather- 
vane,” “Rest,” and “Spring Dream” (three 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50): 
they don’t overlap any of the eleven in 
Mme. Lehmann’s Victor album, issued last 
year, of other songs from the same cycle 
(Newsweek, Sept. 23, 1940). 


Performances in the smooth, familiar 
Lombardo style of twelve ‘old favorites 
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like “I Love You Truly,” “Sweethearts on 
Parade,” “Alice Blue Gown,” and “After 
You’ve Gone” characterize the Royal Ca- 
nadians new Decca album, LoMBARDOLAND 
(six 10-inch records in album, $2.60) . 


People accustomed to thinking of moun- 
tam music as synonymous with “hillbilly 
corn” are in for a pleasant shock with Vic- 
tors new album of Smoxy Movuntain 
Batiaps edited by John A. Lomax (NEws- 
weEEK, June 23). Such songs as “Riding on 
That Train Forty-Five,” “Chittlin’ Cook- 
in’ Time in Cheatham County,” and “Ida 
Red” are sung and played by mountain 
folk in the kind of natural rhythm that 
gets in the bones (five 10-inch records in 
album, $3). Another collection of ballads, 
sung and accompanied on the guitar by 
Burl Ives, THe WayFrariInc STRANGER, 
seems pallid by comparison (four 10-inch 
Okeh records, $1.90). 











ENTERTAINMENT 


Movie Makers Bank on Willkie 
to Foil the Propaganda Inquiry 





Ever since 1896, when a flickering pro- 
jector flashed May Irwin on a screen in a 
few feet of film titled “The Kiss,” the 
movie industry has been fair game for re- 
formers, organized pressure groups, and 
anyone else able to get space in the papers. 
For the most part the industry took it, 
particularly when the profits kept rolling 
in. In the past few weeks, however, and 
in the best tradition of an ancient movie 
plot, the Hollywood Caspar Milquetoast 
flexed his biceps and became a bellicose 
Popeye. 

Charged with war propagandizing and 
faced with an investigation that is tech- 
nically a hearing of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Hollywood’s front 
men startled even themselves by deciding 
to slug back in their own defense. One 
haymaker landed in the early rounds when 
Hollywood hired Wendell Willkie to find 
out why the movie industry should be 
penalized for disliking Hitler at a time 
when the United States was dedicating its 
resources to the dictator’s defeat. 

The investigation—and spokesmen for 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, while accepting it, 
are skeptical of the subcommittee’s power 
to make them testify at such an informal 
hearing—stems from a bill sponsored by 
the isolationist Senators Bennett C. Clark 
of Missouri and Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota. This bill points out that “charges 
have been made that the motion picture 
and the radio* have been extensively used 
for propaganda purposes designed to in- 








*Radio witnesses are not expected to be 
called before late September or November. 
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««x* IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE *** 








More Power 
to the 


[= Apache, pursuit ship built by North American Aviation 
Inc., and her sister ship, the Mustang of the RAF, have 
demonstrated rare speed and firing power in tests. Both are 
powered with Allison liquid-cooled engines. 


That means they are completely streamlined for fast and 
powerful action, thanks to the engine’s in-line design, and to 
the hand-in-glove efforts of our Army and aircraft industry, 
which jointly developed this power plant to help make 
America’s planes the world’s outstanding performers. 


LIQUID- COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 








OUR boy or girl in school this Fall 
will thank you for the gift of a Funk 
& Wagnalls COLLEGE STANDARD 


DICTIONARY — the most_ complete 
abridged dictionary published—specially 
designed to make things easier for stu- 
dents, their studies more successful. 


Largest vocabulary of any 
dictionary at the price 


Single alphabetical order for 
all terms 


Common definitions of words 
given first 


Always up to date, because 
Jthe type is kept standing for 
additions and revisions with 
every new printing. 


Retained in the COLLEGE STANDARD 
are many encyclopedic features of the un- 
abridged New Standard Dictionary itself. It 
is a tool of many uses; word book, idea book, 
reference book. It answers a million 
questions! 

FUNK & WAGNALLS 


College 
Standard 
Dictionary 


for School, College, Home, Office, 
Library. 140,000 terms: 2,500 illustra- 
tions, 1,343 pages, $3.50, at all book 
stores. 








Have you ever owned a REAL Dictionary? 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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fluence the public mind in the direction of 
participation in the European war.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is headed by the vociferously isolationist 
Senator, Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 
The subcommittee, which has already 
either subpoenaed or “invited” film leaders 
and columnists to testify in Washington, is 
comprised of Senators D. Worth Clark of 
Idaho, chairman, Homer T. Bone, Wash- 
ington, Charles W. Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire, C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois, and 
Ernest W. McFarland, Arizona. All but 
McFarland are outstanding isolationists. 

But Hollywood feels that Willkie is a 
match for them. His first step was a suc- 
cessful move to have the hearing postponed 
from Sept. 3 to Sept. 9, on the plea that 
he needed time to prepare his defense. In 
the meantime the movie makers, remem- 
bering the ex-Presidential candidate’s now 
famous pyrotechnics at the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority investigation, expect to 
watch some fireworks emanating from its 
own side of the fence. 

On Monday Willkie, in a letter to Sen. 
D. Worth Clark, questioned the legality of 
the investigation and declared that the 
motion picture industry’s witnesses would 
appear under protest. The filmmakers, he 
said, were frankly against the Hitler re- 
gime and cooperating with the govern- 
ment’s defense program. Meanwhile, Fight 
For Freedom, Inc., branded the inquiry a 
“barefaced attempt at censorship and ra- 
cial persecution.” 





Athletes Before the Camera 


A lot of things have been happening in 
the sports world that the public doesn’t 
know about. That’s because they are fig- 
ments of Hollywood imagination. Billy 
Conn, for instance, is the new heavy- 
weight champion of the world, moviewise, 
and “Slingin’ Samniy” Baugh, football star 
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of Texas Christian University, has be. 
come a Texas Ranger and a pretty lethal 
one at that. 

Billy Conn, the Pittsburgh light heavy. 
weight who almost slugged Joe Louis’ 
throne from under him, manages to win 
the heavyweight championship in a Re. 
public film, THe Pirtssurcu Kip. Conn, a 
personable 6-footer, is a good deal more 
awkward before the camera than he was 
facing Louis, but his screen debut can be 
recommended, with qualifications, to any- 
one interested in examining an Irish white 
hope from a ringside seat. 

Here is Conn, as large as life and twice 
as unnatural; and that is about all the 
film offers along with a _ twicetold tale 
about a coming champ who thinks he 
knows more than his manager—in this 
case a young lady who is more than ca- 
pable of proving he doesn’t. Conn’s acting 
is just about what you’d expect from a 
prizefighter—Max Baer always excepted 
—and his wooden handling of his lines 
may be due in part to the fact that the 
dialogue would flatten Paul Muni acting 
at any weight. Histrionically, Jean Parker, 
Alan Baxter, Veda Ann Borg, and Jona- 
than Hale have much the same luck. 
There are several good fight sequences, 
one with Henry Armstrong, onetime hold- 
er of three ring titles. 

‘Sammy Baugh, making his debut for 
the same studio in a twelve-chapter serial 
called Kine oF THE Texas RANGERS, faces 
down the camera with considerable more 
assurance than the boxer. In the first chap- 
ter (“The Fifth Column Strikes”), this 
dour young athlete of Scotch-Irish descent 
drawls like the true Texan he is and fans 
with fist and six-shooter through so much 
assorted arson and mayhem that you are 
reminded the “cliff hangers” haven't 


changed very much since Pauline’s per- 
ilous era. 
Aside from Baugh, several other current 
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footballers have traded the pigskin for the 
Hollywood ham fat, and there undoubted- 
lv will be more to come next year. Tom 
Harmon and Forest Evashevski of Michi- 
gan will die for dear old Columbia (the 
studio) in the soon-to-be-released “Har- 
mon of Michigan,” and John Kimbrough 
of Texas A. & M. is “The Lone Star 
Ranger” on the Twentieth Century-Fox 
lot. Judging from the way the present crop 
has panned out, it is pretty certain that 
Hollywood scouts will be eyeing the grid- 
irons for additional likely talent this fall. 





Broadway Renewal 


Broadway’s new theatrical season got 
off to the usual mild start last week with 
the opening of ViLLAGE GREEN, a folksy 
comedy by Carl Allensworth. The plot, 
an amiable, old-fashioned to-do about 
political skulduggery in a New Hampshire 
town, is notable solely for providing 
Frank Craven with a hand-tailored role. 
As a beleaguered Democratic candidate in 
a Republican stronghold, Craven brings to 
his Judge Homer W. Peabody a good 
measure of the warmth and homespun 
humor that distinguished his narrator 
characterization in Thornton Wilder’s 
“Our Town.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Faruer Takes A Wire (RKO-Radio) : 


For an unpretentious little comedy, this 
one about a shipping magnate who simul- 
taneously discovers his lost youth and a 
new bride offers a good share of laughs 
and Gloria Swanson in her first screen 
appearance since 1934. The years have 
dealt lightly with Miss Swanson, who 
takes the role of middle-aged actress-bride 
easily in her stride. But Adolphe Menjou 
provides most of the hilarity as the re- 
juvenated parent whose delayed growing 
pains baffle his staid children. Florence 
Rice, John Howard, Desi Arnaz, Helen 
Broderick. 


Our Wire (Columbia): Three first-rate 
performances by Melvyn Douglas, Ruth 
Hussey, and Ellen Drew sustain an amus- 
ing but unimportant farce. The over- 
worked two-women-one-man triangle, va- 
ried here with overtones of “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,” is unworthy of its 
producer-director, John Stahl. Some of his 
material is funny, some repetitious, and 
all of it familiar. 


PARACHUTE BatTaLIon (RKO-Radio) : 
An old service film plot, rehashed for a 
new branch of the service, is more than 
adequately played by Harry Carey, Nancy 
Kelly, Robert Preston, and Edmond 
O’Brien, among others, but worthy of at- 
tention chiefly for the thrilling jumps, solo 
and en masse, contributed by men of the 
50ist Parachute Battalion stationed at 
Fort Benning, Ga. 





FOR FLUOR 





Did you ever 


run a machine fer 


I you learned production the 
hard way, in the shop, forexam- 
ple, you know how long hours 
under a poor light can slow a 
man down, cause his eyes to tire 
and his hands to become careless. 


Today there is a new kind of 
light that is helping get work done 
faster and better, by providing the 
high intensity lighting that has 
long been needed for high-speed 
precision production. It’s fluores- 
cent lighting—the most efficient 
illumination yet developed. Prop- 
erly installed, with Westinghouse 


pe 


& 


ESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS 


8 hours? 





Mazda F Lamps, it makes eco- 
nomically possible 50 foot-candles 
and more of better light for see- 
ing and working. And fluorescent 
light with Westinghouse MazdaF 
Lamps is cool, diffused, glare-free. 
It makes working easier, by mak- 
ing seeing easier. 

There’s a new booklet that sup- 
plies detailed information about 
this new kind of light. Just ask 
for a copy of A-3578. WEsTING- 
HOUSE ELEcTRIC AND MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Lamp Drvt- 
ston, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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of Life 





a kaywoodie has 
pry hee Hawor 


In a world of violent change, smoking a 
good pipe is one of the constant good 
things of life. No wonder, then, that men 
feel a genuine sense of affection for their 
Kaywoodie pipes. Kaywoodies smoke so 
cool, so sweet, so fragrant, so friendly. 
The reason they do is simple: they are 
made from briar carved only from the 
“prime cut” of the older, bigger, costlier 
imported briar burls. The shape illus- 
trated is a Half Bent, and $3.50 makes it 
the shape of things to come, welcomely, 
into your life. 

Here you see a giant im- 
ported briar burl cut in cross 
section to show the ‘‘prime 
cut’’ segment from which 
Kaywoodie pipes are made. 


Only this prime cut pro- 
duces pipes with the sweet- 
smoking qualities of Kay- 
woodie pipes. 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


New York and London In New York 
© 1941, KAYWOODIE co. 630 Fifth Ave. 
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Ahm a Poller 


by JOHN O'HARA 


A poll of the motion-picture crit- 
ics has been taken by Film Daily, a 
trade publication, and the astute editors 
of that little journal have flattered the 
critics into poll-answering submission 
by presenting the questionnaire in three 
parts: “If I Were a Producer,” “If I 
Were an Exhibitor,” and “If I Were an 
Advertising-Publicity Director.” I chose 
the word flattered because the Film 
Daily people, in their shrewdness, know 
full well that the motion-picture critic 
does not exist who doesn’t think he 
could run picture business better than 
it’s being run. I know, because I’ve al- 
ways been a motion-picture critic my- 
self. Indeed, there’s very little about pic- 
tures that I haven’t done: I’ve written 
for them, I’ve acted in one, I wrote pub- 
licity and advertising for them, I’ve 
been a critic, and I’ve been a Boake Q. 
Public. I’ve even—this will kill you— 
rejected apparently bona fide oppor- 
tunities to be a producer. 

Well, Film Daily didn’t send me their 
questionnaire, but it isn’t too late for 
me to make comments, especially since 
I have the results of the questionnaire 
right here in my ash tray, under the 
tinkling glass of crystal-cool ice water. 
With the space available it is impossible 
for me to comment on each item under 
each heading, but I will pick a few and 
see how I tag along with the critics. 

Under the heading “If I Were an 
Exhibitor,” I find such suggestions as 
these: eliminate or cut down duals, elim- 
inate games and give-aways, watch out 
for patrons’ comfort, dispense with pop- 
corn and candy machines, etc. Hmm... 
Dispense with popcorn and candy ma- 
chines, eh? Well, that’s all right if they 
mean get rid of the machines and go 
back to human salespersons, who hawk 
their wares in the aisles. The nickelo- 
deon, even the dollar-ten nickelodeon, 
Jost something when candy butchers were 
given the bounce. Always the esthete, I 
naturally preferred the girl salesfolk. 
(These girls, by the way, or their daugh- 
ters, are now members of softball teams, 
or ate spinning not one but two silver 
batons at the head of all American 
Legion parades, or are car hops in Glen- 
dale, Calif., drive-ins.) But the male 
butchers also had their place in Ameri- 
can life. There used to be an artist at 
the Hippodrome, near Port Carbon, 
Pa., who had me bagging school twice a 


week in order to catch his rapturous 
unintelligibility. Holding up a package 
of car’mels in an intermission, this great 
man would address his fascinated audi- 
ence with these deathless words: “Reenk 
orf rank orf ornk iffanork rennick . . . 
and the young lady will pass down the 
other aisle ornk rinniff. Anybuddy elts 
before the crafrom brinkle.” 

A suggestion under the head of “If I 
Were an Advertising-Publicity Direc- 
tor” meets with my approval, provided 
the suggestion was made in the proper 
spirit. The critics say they would “de- 
emphasize sex.” I wish I had a fuller 
report on that, instead of just those two 
words. This way there is no telling just 
what the critics meant. Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart, ordinarily two cham- 
pions of democracy, once wrote a song 
called “Too Good for the Average 
Man,” by which they meant sex was 
t.g. for the a.m. If Rodgers and Hart 
are entitled to one slip, the harassed 
critics are entitled to many, many more. 
Watching pictures which Hollywood in- 
tends for: the entertainment of the 
masses, it’s no wonder that they feel 
that if that’s what the masses want, 
they deserve nothing better. Take away 
their sex! Deemphasize it! 

The critics have another suggestion 
under the preceding heading. They 
would be more truthful, use fewer super: 
latives, not oversell or exaggerate. Now 
that just goes to show. Every once in 
a while Warners or David Selznick “has 
the honour to announce” a new picture. 
Just that. Warners usually have the 
honour to announce Miss Bette Davis, 
or Mr. Paul Muni. I for one stay away 
from such pictures (and not merely be- 
cause I stay away from all Muni and 
Davis pictures). No matter how good 
a performance an actor might give, I 
wouldn’t be able to forget for one sec- 
ond that such a low-down Mick as I 
had no right to be watching Mister or 
Miss. And would you go to a picture 
that was advertised as follows: “Had a 
little trouble with this one, especially 
getting Gerald and Consuelo together 
again logically. But Capra’s name ought 
to carry it.” 


One Minute Please While We 
Change the Reel Golamis’ Candy Kitch- 
en Britton & Hoffman You Furnish the 
Bride We'll Furnish the Home. 
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SCIENCE 


From Morale to Goldfish: 
Psychologist Convention Roams 
Wide Field at Evanston 


The memory of a goldfish, morale in a 
period of stress, the social behavior of cats, 
and the anatomy of alcoholics—these were 
just four of the 182 papers which 1,500 
delegates to the American Psychological 
Association heard last week at their 49th 
annual meeting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Taking over Scott Hall 
as headquarters, the APA and three sub- 
sidiary organizations, the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology, the So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues, and the Psychometric Society, 
swarmed all over Northwestern’s campus 
to consider the thousand and one mani- 
festations of this and that which psychol- 
ogists find so fascinating. Some of the grist 
from the mental mechanics’ mill: 











Morate: Men with a higher education, 
who are married, are religious, and who 
work as writers, salesmen, teachers, or stu- 
dents, are best at maintaining a high level 
of morale during periods of stress and 
strain, according to a study made by Prof. 
Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Oddly enough, health 
and diet, now being emphasized as high- 
morale factors, showed no clear evidence 


EF of positive influence. 


FeMININE Popuuarity: Girls who are 
most popular with their own sex are also 
the most attractive to men because, ac- 


§ cording to Dr. J. E. Janney of Western 


Reserve in Cleveland, personality and not 
sex appeal is the greatest popularity factor. 


TEMPERATURE AND Memory: Using gold- 
fish as his guinea pigs, John W. French of 
Princeton University conducted a series 
of experiments on memory which revealed 
that temperature affected their retentive 
powers. After first learning the intricacies 





of a maze, the fish were subjected to dif- 
ferent temperatures and after each change 
Were required to relearn the maze. As the 
water got hotter, the fish forgot more. The 
possibility that tropical waters may have 
brought on plain laziness was ruled out. 


{In a study of 780 teetotalers and mod- 
erate tipplers, Dr. T. F. Lentz, director of 


the Character Research Institute at Wash- 


ington University, St. Louis, found some 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers No. 25 of a Series 





COPYRIGHT 1941. BORDEN CO., 


does your lcellehead sul your 





Personality plus...that’s Elsie, the Borden cow. What’s more, 
she’s the ideal cow, because she combines her gay personality with the 
production of perfect milk and cream. 


To lots of people Elsie is very real...so much so that they write 
to her. And Elsie answers her fan mail on Strathmore Fiesta...a paper 
that exactly suits her gay character. 


Every business has a personality. Yours may not be as gay as 
Elsie’s. But whatever it is, you want your letterhead to express it. And 


Strathmore Expressive papers can help do the job...and at moderate cost. 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper you 
might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE SCRIPT, 
as: fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such 
plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


STRATHMORE oc 
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In the years that have gone, a never- 
ending stream of American visitors 
went year by year to Great Britain 
and Ireland; how many of them 
must be longing for the time when 
they will do so again! Even in these 
days of war, however, American vis- 
itors of distinction on exploratory 
pilgrimages, have not been lacking 
although you may not be able at the 
moment to visit these islands the day 
will surely return when the Amer- 
ican tourist can and will be wel- 
comed as in the past. To the thrill 
of visiting places time-hallowed be- 
fore Columbus, will be added the 
knowledge that they will be still 
more hallowed as the final outposts 
of Civilisation which withstood the 
onslaught of the Barbarian. 

So, when lights gleam again in 
hearts and hearths and homes—as 
they burn still in the spirit—of the 
Old World, these little sea-girt isles 
will once again open arms of wel- 
come to their kith and kin from the 
New World who stood by them in 
their struggle for liberty and democ- 
racy. 

Meantime, the British and Irish 
Railways continue to maintain their 
contact with their American friends 
through the General Traffic Man- 
ager in New York, C. M. Turner. 


Associated 


BRITISH if IRISH RAILWAYS 


neorporated 


C. M. Turner, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, (16 West 49th Street) 
New York, N.Y. 
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common denominators. Drinkers, said Dr. 
Lentz, are apt to be liberal, gloomy, social- 
ly maladjusted, impulsive, materialistic, 
and interested in the fair sex. They like 
to smoke, play poker, shoot quail, attend 
murder trials, and as children toyed with 
the idea of running away. Those favoring 
sobriety prefer to attend graduations, 
pound a typewriter, and hunt wildflowers. 


{ The cat that walked by himself was not 
typical. For some cats become dictators, 
lording it over their “inferior” fellows who 
appease them, and some form lasting 
friendships which extend even to sharing 
food, while others fight at the droop of a 
whisker. This similarity to human beings 
was noted by Dr. C. N. Winslow in tests 
on fifteen felines at Brooklyn College. 





Motive of Matricide 


Some years ago, a 17-year-old Italian 
boy from New York City’s lower East 
Side murdered his mother by stabbing 
her 32 times with a bread knife. The case 
faded from public view when the youthful 
murderer was adjudged insane. 

The unusual character of the case, how- 
ever, the boy’s youth, his instantaneous 
confession, lack of any feeling of guilt, 
frank and attractive personality, and the 
comparative rarity of matricide itself, all 
challenged the interest of Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, the psychiatrist who had been 
called in for the sanity hearing. There- 
upon, the senior psychiatrist of the De- 
partment of Hospitals of New York City 
and director of the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
of the Queens General Hospital decided 
upon a study to uncover the motive. The 
result has now been published as Dark 
Lecenp: A Stupy in Muroer. As read- 
able and absorbing as any whodunit in 
the fiction field, “Dark Legend” is none- 
theless as informative as many of the 
heavier basic psychology tomes. 

To begin with, Dr. Wertham had be- 
fore him the two outstanding literary ex- 
amples of matricide: Orestes, the Greek 
who killed his mother because she was un- 
faithful to his father, Agamemnon, king 
of Argos, and Hamlet, Shakespeare’s 
gloomy Dane, who came very near doing 
the same thing for the same reason. Using 
these characters for constant parallelisms 
and the New York youth’s own life story 
for clues, Dr. Wertham finally comes to the 
conclusion that in none of these cases was 
the son acting for the reasons each thought 
was true: that he was avenging his family 
honor for dishonorable acts of the mothers. 
Instead, perversely enough, they suffered 
from what the psychiatrist now terms the 
Orestes complex. Each loved his mother 
too much, and that excessive attachment 
led to a personal hatred and emotional 
conflict whose only solution appeared to 
be the performing of a violent act. (Dark 
LEGEND. 270 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.75. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Elsa’s Essays 


Elsa Maxwell made her first public ap. 
pearance some 60 years ago—she was bom 
in an opera box of a Keokuk, Iowa, thea. 
ter during a performance of “Mignon,” 
Later, she trouped with a Shakespearean 
company, banged a movie-house piano, 
played in vaudeville, and made a reputa. 
tion as a World War fund raiser. There. 
after, she acquired a Barnum-like talent 
for inventing fabulous festivities, such as 
treasure and scavenger hunts. That 
brought fame to the 200-pound, multiple. 
chinned entertainer as party promoter for 
the society set of two continents. 

Businesswise, Elsa has tried her hand 
at motion pictures, fashions, radio, night 
clubbing, magazine writing, and lecturing 
among a raft of other endeavors. This 
week she embarked on a new career as the 
author of a daily column, syndicated by 
Press Alliance, Inc., to more than twenty 
newspapers, including The New York 


International 
Elsa Maxwell, clowning columnist 


Journal-American, The Washington Times- 
Herald, The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and 
The San Francisco Examiner. 

Titled “Elsa Maxwell’s Particles,” the 
column is billed as the “inside track to the 
social whirl—the lowdown on the high- 
lights and a checklist to the highspots.” 
Elsa was forced to write two initia! col- 
umns, when her first effort, describing the 
Colony, a fashionable New York restau- 
rant, was barred from Hearst newspapers 
under a recent edict by the publisher pro- 
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hibiting such free columnar advertise- 
ments. Despite that difficulty, Elsa got 
off to a fair start with some light raillery. 
A sample: “The Duchess of Windsor has 
no distinction; though she dresses meticu- 
lously and has taste. She looks like every 
other well-dressed woman—only more so.” 





Boettiger vs. Knox 


In Seattle last Thursday, two boatloads 
of newspapermen, one representing The 
Post-Intelligencer, the other, The Times, 
put out on Lake Washington to get a clos- 
er glimpse of the two seaplanes bringing 47 
Soviet airmen to the United States. 

As the press launches neared the moored 
planes off the Sand Point naval station, a 
patrol boat, detailed to keep all the curi- 
ous at least 100 yards distant, approached. 
When The Times’ craft failed to halt im- 
mediately, a sailor whipped out a pistol 
and fired four shots, which splashed water 
over the boat’s hull. 

On Saturday, the Hearst-owned Post- 
Intelligencer, whose publisher is John 
Boettiger, son-in-law of President Roose- 
velt, cut loose with a torrid editorial de- 
nunciation of the Navy’s action in general 
and Secretary Knox in particular. The 
skirmish, the newspaper charged, “culmi- 
nates a long series of incidents of officious- 
ness, stupid regulations, and a lack of co- 
operation which would seem to indicate 
that the United States Navy ... is trying 
deliberately to alienate the American 
press . . . The local naval authorities 
say they are operating under strict orders 
from Washington, and indeed it must be 
so, since they could not possibly be so 
stupid under their own steam. 

“Since Mr. Knox became Secretary ... 
the popularity of the Navy has diminished 
dangerously. It is ironical that Mr. Knox, 
a hewspaperman,* should thus betray the 
American Navy and the American press.” 

The explanation of Navy officials, who 
confiscated a photographer’s exnosed film, 
was that the press had violated the pro- 
scribed zone and flouted regulations by 
taking pictures within the station reserva- 
tion. 


Poll of Polls 


Although measuring public opinion in the 
United States by straw votes was fairly 
common in the days of Andrew Jackson, 
the modern system of taking the political 
and social pulse of the average citizen is of 
fairly recent origin. In fact, most of the 
major organizations now tabulating public 
sentiment by carefully questioning small 
representative cross sections of the popu- 
lace have sprung up in the past decade, 
including Dr. George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion, Elmo Roper’s 











*President and publisher of The Chicago 
Daily News. 














CAPITAL DEFICIENCY 


EN a growing business out- 
strips the capacity of its blood- 
stream . . . its working capital . . . the 
result is “financial anemia.” It may be 
pernicious, or even fatal, if the business 
gets over-extended and the capital de- 
ficiency too acute. 


The Homestead Equipment Co.* risked 
this fate. In 1936 it did a volume of 
$34,000 on a capital of $6,789. 


By January lst, 1937, however, the 
business began to feel growing pains. 
Sales were booming at such a rate, the 
owners found they needed more work- 
ing capital. But on the basis of tangible 
assets, as shown in the balance sheet, 
they were not able to borrow. As a rule 
banks don’t often make loans on the 
strength of character and prospects. 


Consequently the company decided to 
try our OPEN ACCOUNT financing 
service ... and obtain the needed “dollar 
vitamins” by cashing their receivables, 











This course of treatment was highly 
successful. 








Says the president: ‘With increasing 
sales, it was necessary to put profit back 
into plant and equipment. Using your 
service, our working capital was sup- 
plied through the prompt sale of receiv- 
ables. In 1940, sales were $188,201.15, 
and our statement shows a net worth 
of $56,897.38. No additional funds were 
invested during this period.” 


* *£ * * 


Profitable results have been obtained 
by thousands of companies, large and 
small, using our OPEN ACCOUNT 
financing service, both as a general 
practice and in an emergency. If you 
think this form of financing might fit 
your company’s needs, and want 
further information, we will gladly 
supply it either by letter or inter- 
view. Simply write Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Non-Notification’? Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 


THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 10:30 E.D.T. 
9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T. 8:30 C.S.T. 6:30 
P.S.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 














Here’s a nut everyone likes—and it agrees with 
everyone—not only because Ambernut filberts 
are a high quality food, but because their 
delicious flavor is brought out by the exclusive 
Ambernut toasting process. Easily digested. 
In vacuum packed tin, ready for instant use. 
Serve the best—serve AMBERNUTS. Order 
Y the can or case. 
e’ll ship direct if 
not available at your 
store. Half-pound 
tins 2 for $1.25; 5 
for $3; 12 for $6.75, 
postpaid. 
North Pacific Nut Growers 
Dundee, Oregon, U.S. A. 
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Major Bowes returns to his gong 


Fortune survey, and Archibald Crossley’s 
poll. Their scientifically arrived at prog- 
nostications on public issues have fur- 
nished valuable information for statesmen 
and social researchers and given the press 
of the country an opportunity to tell how 
people think as well as act. 

Last week a new and out-of-the-ordi- 
nary group joined the ranks of the pollers 
with the setting up at the University of 
Denver of the National Opinion Research 
Center—the first nonprofit, noncommer- 
cial organization to measure public opin- 
ion. Funds for the Center’s establishment 
came from a grant by the Field Founda- 
tion, Inc., a philanthropic corporation 
founded last fall by Marshall Field, mer- 
cantile heir and publisher of the New York 
afternoon tabloid, PM. 

As the first major public-sentiment sam- 
pler west of the Mississippi, the new Cen- 
ter stands alone in the field. Its services 
are available at cost to legislators, govern- 
ment departments, academicians, and non- 
profit organizations. More important, it 
will “analyze and review the results of sur- 
veys made by other polling organizations” 
and conduct research “to discover, test, 
and perfect new methods, techniques, and 
devices for ascertaining the status of pub- 
lic opinion.” 

Credit for the NORC’s establishment 
goes to its director, Harry H. Field, a 43- 
year-old Americanized Englishman, former 
newspaper correspondent, and ex-associate 
of Dr. Gallup. Last week the ambitious 
Field, who is unrelated to the newspaper 
publisher, described the Center’s estab- 
lishment as the realization of “my dream.” 
In his new job of making polling strictly 
a science, the director declared, he carries 
the blessings of his money-making contem- 
poraries. 


RADIO 





Fall Program Crop 


The winter radio season spurted last 
week and this, with these among the sum. 
mer absentees and newcomers bowing in: 


{| Off the boards for eleven weeks owing to 
a hernia operation, Maj. Edward Bowes re. 
appeared on his Thursday spot, 9-10 p.m. 
EDST on CBS, with his Original Amateur 
Hour. The portly impresario was as fit as 
ever, and a packed Broadway radio theater 
welcomed him back to his famous gong. 
The return by coincidence marked the 
completion of the program’s fifth year on 
Columbia. Starting obscurely as a sus- 
tainer on WHN, New York, in April 1934, 
the show moved over to NBC in March 
1935 for Chase & Sanborn, and shifted to 
CBS in September 1936 for Chrysler. In 
all, Bowes, who gets $25,000 a week, has 
presented 10,000 amateurs in 5,000 acts 
on a total of 328 programs. 


{| The first of the vacationing comics to 
check in, Eddie Cantor, 9-9:30 p.m. EDST 
on NBC Wednesday, had his usual entour- 
age of Dinah Shore, the Mad Russian, and 
Harry Von Zell on the opener. Maurice 
Evans, Shakespearean actor, nearly stole 
the show as guest star. Cantor, beginning 
his eleventh year on the air, made a come- 
back last year, and as a reward his $10,000 
weekly wage has been substantially 
boosted. He opens in “Banjo Eyes,” a 
musical, on Broadway in November, which 
will make his broadcasting point New 
York all winter. He bucks the powerful 
Fred Allen Texaco show, which returns to 
the air over CBS at 9 pm. EDST Oct. 1 
... Four days after Cantor’s return, Edgar 
Bergen bounced back with Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, 8-8:30 p.m. EDST Sunday, on 
NBC. Bud Abbott and Lou Costello re- 
joined the Chase & Sanborn perennial. The 
debonair Ray Noble replaced Robert Arm- 
bruster on the podium. The first guest was 
newlywed Judy Garland. 


{ The Lux Radio Theater, 9-10 p.m. 
EDST Monday on CBS, opened its eighth 
season, Cecil B. De Mille again directing 
and commenting. The play was “Tom, 
Dick and Harry,” with Ginger Rogers and 
Burgess Meredith enacting the roles they 
portrayed in the film version. 


{ Ben Bernie, sponsored last season by 
Bromo Seltzer on NBC, bowed in with a 
brand-new variety show, “Just Entertain- 
ment,” backed by Wrigley’s gum and aired 
on CBS Monday through Friday at 5: 45-6 
p.m. EDST. The Vass Family was spotted 
on the premiere. 


§ The Maxwell House Coffee Time pro- 
gram, 8-8:30 p.m. EDST Thursday on 
NBC, percolated back, with Fanny Brice 
and her Baby Snooks skit temporarily 
shelved. Miss Brice, who gets $5,000 a 
week, was missing reportedly because of a 


. compromise on a demanded salary cut. In- 
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stead of the cut, she will take six lay- 
offs during the season. Her return is set 
for Oct. 2. Meanwhile, Frank Morgan, 
Meredith Willson, and other regulars will 
keep the show going. Allan Jones was 
initial guest. 





War-Defense Cavalcade 


No one denies that radio is today’s 
speediest news carrier, and last week NBC 
put on its seven-league boots to show what 
this new communications medium could do 
with a review based on the second anni- 
versary of the war. The stunt was an hour- 
long program broadcast the night of Sept. 
3 by the National Broadcasting Co., in 
which a spectacular sweep of the far-flung 
war-defense news front was the feature. 

Opened by Niles Trammell, the network 
president, and narrated by Lowell Thomas, 
the show made pickups from a Homestead, 
Pa., steel mill; Army garrisons at Scott 
Field, Ill., and March Field, Calif.; a Navy 
patrol plane over the Atlantic, and from 
listening posts at home and abroad with 
the ease of an interoffice communication 
system. Millions heard correspondents in 
London and Berlin give out bulletins and 
even chat with each other. They heard 
British children in the New York studios, 
where the program originated, talk with 
parents at home, and a galaxy of NBC 
commentators, including H. V. Kaltenborn, 
William Hillman, John Gunther, John W. 
Vandercook, and Thomas, debate the latest 
war issues. It was all as vivid as a chapter 


out of H. G. Wells. 





Lives of the Big Four 


On the theory that the careers and acts 
of today’s four most-talked-of men make 
for good listening, NBC last Sunday 
staged the first of a new program series 
called These Four Men. The four are 
naturally President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, Joseph Stalin, and Adolf Hitler. 
Each program deals with the background, 
parentage, and progressive steps in the 
development of their lives. 

The first show, over the Red network at 
7-7:30 p.m. EDST, dramatized the life of 
Churchill, with Sir Cedric Hardwicke doing 
the portrayal. The author was Phyllis 
Moir, who wrote “I Was Winston Church- 
ill’s Secretary,” collaborating with Frank 
Wilson, radio dramatist. Stalin’s life is 
scheduled for Sept. 14, starring Paul Muni. 
For the Hitler playlet, set for Sept. 21, 
NBC tried to get Charles Chaplin. When 
this failed, it was decided to do the show 
by narration rather than by impersonation. 
The Roosevelt role is expected to be por- 
trayed by Bill Adams, radio actor, who 
once impersonated the President in the 
March of Time series. The White House, 
which had the Roosevelt voice of that 
program withdrawn from the air, has ap- 
proved all four scripts of the new series. 
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The rum used does make a difference. The 
light-bodied, nectar-like Don Q Rum makes 
“inspired” Daiquiris and other rum drinks. 
It’s so velvety smooth ...so delicate in 
flavour. For cocktails, be sure to use DonQ 
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EDUC AT0 RS: This semester, Newsweek offers a new, en- | 

» larged Educational Program designed to 
SAVE TIME and aid in planning lesson periods and making assign- 
ments in the social science studies. 


Weekly study guides, monthly and semester tests are a part of this 
flexible, well-rounded program compiled by educators, for educators, 
and easily adaptable to the particular needs of classes in your school. 
Used regularly by thousands of educators, Newsweek now offers this 
fully developed opportunity to make current events study yield the 
greatest measure of interest and benefit. 

Let us send you complete details of all the teaching aids in this 


time-saving Educational Program, without cost or obligation. Ad- 
dress your request to 
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Smart is the hostess who discovers the smooth, 
rich flavor of Underwood Black Bean Soup. 
Always correct as a First Course, it is now 
being served at other times as a satisfying 
meal in itself. Add a slice of lemon, one of egg, 
a spot of sherry and there’s a dish fit for the 
finest table! Wm. Underwood Co., Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 

@ P.S. Mellow and rich is Underwood Purée Mongole, 


that delectable blend of tomatoes, peas and julienned 
vegetables. Do try it! 
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Universalist Bicentennial 
Recalls Life of Harried Briton 
Who Founded Faith in America 


Brought up as a strict Calvinist Meth- 
odist in eighteenth-century England, young 
John Murray regarded misery as a natural 
state and endless suffering as the just de- 
sert of the wicked—that is, until he met 
one James Relly. Relly, a minister, denied 
these stern tenets and preached that every- 
one, despite his sins, could expect salvation. 
Murray shifted to this rosier view and was 
promptly excommunicated by the Method- 
ists. His friends forsook him; his wife and 
child died, and he was arrested for debt. 
‘ Completely demoralized at 29, the English- 
man headed for America in 1770 on the 
brig Hand-in-hand, determined to vanish 
forever into the vast new continent. 

Instead, he stumbled on a meeting house 
in Good Luck, N. J., built by a farmer who 
believed that heaven would supply the 
preacher. Convinced that his future was 
divinely arranged, Murray filled the bill, 
later carrying Relly’s Universalist doc- 
trines, as heretical here as in England, 
throughout the Northeast. But his starting 
from Good Luck scarcely brought any of it 
to Murray. Pulp‘ts were refused him, and 
stones broke up his sermons. An attempt to 
charge him with vagrancy was foiled only 
when a friend presented him a bit of prop- 
erty. He was reviled as a papist and a se- 
cret agent of Lord North, come to under- 
mine the cause of American independence, 
a charge disproved when George Washing- 
ton appointed the young preacher chaplain 
of the Rhode Island regiments in 1775 and 
ordered him “respected as such.” 

Murray formed the first Universalist 
congregation in Gloucester, Mass., in 1779, 
when 61 persons united in the Independent 
Church of Christ. With similar groups 
springing up elsewhere, tension eased and 
the tide turned. Murray took an American 
wife, was reordained formally, and under- 
took more preaching tours. In 1815, in- 
valided by a paralytic stroke, he died. 

The Universalists prospered, regularly 
restating their essential credo: God is the 
universal father; all men are _ brothers; 
Christ is the mediator between God and 
man; the motive force of life is love, and 
all souls are in “final harmony” with God. 
Within half a century of the founder’s 
death, the number of churches in the de- 
nomination rocketed from 20 to 500. Mis- 
sionary activity increased; a publishing 
house was formed, and two theological 
schools were set up—at Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass., and at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 

This week Universalists, now numbering 
51,000 members and 508 churches, gath- 
ered at Tufts to mark the bicentennial of 
John Murray’s birth. Memorials to Mur- 























Culver 
John Murray, Universalist founder 


ray, including a chronicle play titled “Be- 
hold the Sower,” shared the program with 
discussions on current problems. But the 
week’s highlight was a bus pilgrimage up 
the North Shore to Gloucester, to the 
white-spired church on Middle Street, on 
the site where John Murray held the first 
Universalist service in America. 





New Testament in Yiddish 


Christian missionaries who labor among 
the Jews find their most effective tool a 
Yiddish translation of the New Testament, 
designed to carry the Gospel to potential 
converts in their own tongue. For years 
Germany, which had a corner on good 
Yiddish typography, printed these books; 
with Hitler’s risc, Paternoster Row in Lon- 
don took over, only to be bombed out. 

Missions to the Jews were in a dilemma 
until they heard that in Baltimore Dr. 
Henry Einspruch, 49-year-old Atlantic Dis- 
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trict director of the United Lutheran 
Church’s Jewish missions, was not only 
writing but setting type on his own Yid- 
dish New Testament version. 

An Austrian Jew who was converted, Dr. 
Einspruch attended the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago and then set 
out to spread the Word to other Jews. As 
a young seminarian he began the Gospel 
of Matthew in Yiddish, later issued by the 
American Bible Society. To do the entire 
New Testament, however, was a tougher 
nut to crack. Einspruch disdained previous 
translations, including two published in 
America by photographing of European 
editions, as “pigeon Yiddish.” A special 
Monotype was needed to set up the text 
properly; of the three Yiddish Monotypes 
in this country, two belonged to Jewish 
firms unwilling to promote Einspruch’s 
Christianizing endeavors. 

Granted $65,000 by Mrs. Harriet S. 
Lederer, a wealthy Lutheran widow, Ein- 
spruch bought the third Monotype, went 
to trade school to learn how to operate it, 
and in 1936 started setting type in the 
rear of his three-story mission on East 
Baltimore Street. When the European sup- 
ply was cut off, the American Board of 
Missions to the Jews turned to him, urging 
haste. Einspruch complied, and by last 
week the first Yiddish New Testament 
printed from type in America was almost a 
complete sellout. Almost all the 25,000 
copies of the first edition—a cloth-bound 
volume of 596 pages which took nearly 16 
tons of paper and whose composition cost 
close to $6,000 and printing ran beyond 
$11,000—had already been distributed by 
the board to mission agencies. Originally 
the translator planned another edition two 
years from now. But gauging his suc- 
cess, the hard-working missionary began 
planning for the second edition he thinks 
will be necessary in perhaps a year or 
less. 
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‘America’s Last King’: George III’s troubled lifetime ended in despair, blindness, and .a white beard 











BOOKS 


Mad Last King of America: 
George III a Manic-Depressive, 
but Able Ruler at That 


The troubled reign of George ITI of Eng- 
land is naturally of great historic interest 
to Americans, and there have been many 
books about him. A new one, published 
this week, has a unique claim to our atten- 
tion; America’s Last Kine, the work of a 
noted Baltimore psychiatrist named Man- 
fred S. Guttmacher, is the first biog- 
raphy by a man equipped to interpret 
the madness that was so tragic and sig- 
nificant a feature of King George’s 60-year 
reign. 

As many an American schoolboy does 
not know, George III was for the most part 
an able, honest man and a forceful ruler, 
the first English king since Cromwell’s 
revolution who really ruled. He rode out 
tempests that would have unseated a man 
of less character: the undeclared revolution 
that raged during the rioting instigated by 
the demagogue John Wilkes, the disastrous 
war against the rebelling Americans, the 
bloody “No Popery” riots. He weathered a 
constitutional crisis that nearly resulted in 
his abdication and the threatened invasion 
of England by Napoleon. His life was six 
times attempted by assassins, on which oc- 
casions he showed remarkable coolness, 
and he was five times stricken with mad- 
ness and had to be confined in a strait 
jacket. 

No wonder he was a worried monarch. 





And no wonder that his Ministers were in 
a constant state of nerves, for they never 
knew what act of theirs would bring on an 
attack of what was politely called His 
Majesty’s “slight cold.” 

Guttmacher, without going beyond the 
layman’s depth in medical matters, gives 
an unforgettable picture of the mad King. 
The royal family, writes the author, was 
generously tainted; the King’s grandfather, 
George II, was a neuropath; so was an 
uncle; two nephews were mentally defi- 
cient; three cousins were psychopathic 
cases, and two of the King’s sons were defi- 
nitely off balance. George’s own malady 
was manic-depression. 

The King alternated between moods of 
hilarious exhilaration and the blackest de- 
spondency. On his way to open Parliament 
in 1805, for instance, the usually serious- 
minded monarch gaily told his horrified 
lord in waiting: “I shall begin my speech 
today ‘My Lords and Peacocks’.” He 
didn’t; but he did wear an absurd periwig 
at the ceremony and, immediately after- 
ward, rushed to the palace of his royal 
daughter-in-law and tried to ravish her. At 
other times, he would be dejected, mutter- 
ing about abdication and his children’s un- 
filial conduct. He had some justification 
there. 

The last ten years were sad ones. Totally 
blind, slovenly dressed, and white-bearded, 
the monarch lived in a wing at Windsor 
Castle in a special room lined with harpsi- 
chords; he played snatches of Handel’s 
music—rather well, too—“disposed of of- 
fices of state to persons long dead,” issued 
commands such as the one stipulating that 
his favorites were all to remain 17 years 
old, and embarrassed everyone with “gross 


and indecent allusions.” He died in 1820, 
without regaining his reason. (AMERICA’S 
Last Kina. 426 pages. Illustrations, appen- 
dix, bibliography, index. Scribner, New 
York. $3.50.) 





Why Dictatorships Crack Up 


Tue Mytu or THE Tora State is yet 
another book on Nazism, written by a Ger- 
man political economist now in exile. Guen- 
ter Reimann believes that the Total State 
—or Monopoly State—as envisaged by the 
Nazis is bound to fail even if Germany 
wins the war. But, like other political 
writers of the day, he thinks that, before 
it goes, Nazism will have swept away all 
remaining traces of the old order. No mat- 
ter what the outcome of the war, therefore, 
there will have to be some kind of “new 
order” in Europe. 

Nazi imperialism will fail when it tries 
to turn conservative and enjoy victory’s 
fruit, says the author. It is nonproductive, 
unlike the old imperialisms which, after all, 
contributed to the development of the 
countries it exploited. The “lebensraum” 
so far conquered by Germany consists of 
overcrowded and overindustrialized areas 
that could not support the populations al- 
ready there. In the countries now overrun 
by the Nazis, industry lies idle, in accord- 
ance with the plan to make those countries 
subservient to the Reich. This has already 
resulted in a dangerous dwindling of eco- 
nomic assets and the creation of a huge 
parasitic population. 

Reimann’s conclusion is that the Nazis, 
even if victorious, could not feed and fi- 
nance authoritarian rule on a continent- 

















International 


Worship at Fordham: Father Gannon leads prayers on the spacious campus 


wide scale. It will have to be a world scale 
or nothing. But “other countries and con- 
tinents have already profited too much 
from the positive achievements of Western 
civilization; and the struggle against them 
[the Nazis] will exhaust the forces of the 
Total State.” (THe Myru or tHe Torani 
Strate. 284 pages. Appendix. Morrow, New 
York. $2.75.) 





Thriller Encyclopedia 


Not until there were detectives could 
there be detective stories. And there were 
no detectives until early in the nineteenth 
century. So the detective story dates 
only from 1841, when Edgar Allan Poe 
published “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” 

Celebrating this 100th anniversary, How- 
ard Haycraft has produced MurpEr For 
PuieasurE: THe Lire aNp TIMES OF THE 
DETECTIVE Story, said to be the first such 
history published in the United States. It 
should interest almost everyone. 

Readers and reviewers will like the bi- 
ographies of authors by which Haycraft 
traces the development of the thriller. 
Authors will find help, if not much hope 
of profit, in his surveys of the market and 
rules of the game. Readers who remember 
detectives but not their creators can be 
referred to his “Who’s Who in Detec- 
tion.” Connoisseurs should like both his 
quiz and guide for collecting. And every- 
one should be interested in his theory that 
the detective story exists only in a de- 
mocracy, with its tenets of fair trial and 
adequate proof of crime. (MuRDER FoR 
Pieasure: THe Lire anp TIMES OF THE 


Detective Story. 409 pages. Illustrations, 
appendix, index, Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Voucanic Iste. By Wilfrid Fleisher, 345 
pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. 
The former managing editor of The Japan 
Advertiser, which was an American daily 
in Tokyo until the Nipponese squeezed the 
Americans out and took it over for a For- 
eign Office organ, writes the inside story of 
totalitarian Japan’s fight for a Far Eastern 
“new order.” Now ‘a New York Herald 
Tribune Washington correspondent, he 
argues: “The only language they [Japan’s 
leaders] understand is that of force—con- 
quest, combinations of force, and the pros- 
pects of victory or defeat . . . Appeasement 
of Japan is treated by them as a sign of 
weakness and becomes an incentive for 
further military venture.” 


Strrictty Persona. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 271 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. The novelist writes of 
his war experiences in France and England, 
with some after-the-fact speculations on 
the French collapse. This book, parts of 
which appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post and Redbook, is not particularly re- 
warding. 


THE Quest For Law. By William Seagle. 
439 pages. Notes, bibliographies, index. 
Knopf, New York. $5. A learned, though 
not too technically written, history of the 
law, from the earliest, primitive searchings 
for a code of conduct to the latest com- 
plexities of international legal science. 
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EDUCATION 


A Century for Fordham 


This is the year that Fordham Univer. 
sity, little known outside New York City 
except as a powerful football team and 4 
seismograph ever ready with details of the 
world’s earthquakes, wants to advertise it. 
self to the hilt. For 1941 is its 100th anni- 
versary. And this week, with. the help of 
representatives of 500 other colleges, Ford- 
ham celebrated it with an academic festival 
of round-table discussions, lectures, a pon- 
tifical high mass by Archbishop Francis 
Spellman, pontifical vespers by the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Amleto Cicognani, and a dinner to its pol- 
ished president, the Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S. J. 

There was a time when Fordham was 
not only way uptown but far out in the 
farm country of the Bronx. Archbishop 
John Hughes of New York laid its founda- 
tion in 1839, setting up a seminary, added 
a separate college in 1841, and in 1846 in- 
vited the Society of Jesus to take it over. 
The site was a tract called Rose Hill 
Manor,* part of an old Dutch farm called 
Fordham Manor. 

But the city’s population long ago en- 
gulfed the campus, turned it into as urban 
a school as any, and helped make it the 
biggest Jesuit university in America. The 
vast majority of its 7,900 students today 
are “day hops” who live at home and reach 
Rose Hill via subway or trolley. Oddly 
enough, the few boarders include most of 
the star athletes, imported from New Eng- 
land and New Jersey. 

Worth $8,000,000, and ensconced on 72 
elm-lined acres, Fordham prides itself on 
education of man as a “human being.” 
Freshmen and sophomores get plenty of 
the “creative” Greek and Latin classics. 
Then, for nine hours a week in junior and 
ten in senior, Jesuits drill the students in 
the distinctions and contradistinctions of 
Roman Catholicism’s Scholastic philoso- 
phy. The climax of this intellectual work- 
out is a whopping three-hour examination 
that every senior dreads and few finish. 

Within this framework Fordham has 
lately been overhauling itself under energy 
supplied by the 48-year-old Father Gannon. 
A native New Yorker, schooled at Can- 
bridge and still carrying a trace of Cam- 
bridge in his accent, the eloquent president 
took office in 1936 and soon made academic 
costume a daily requirement for seniors to 
give them more dignity. Other innovations 
followed. Now he is in the thick of the cen- 
tennial campaign, and one of the results he 
hopes for is money, including $1,000,000 
for a downtown building for classes now 
operating in the Woolworth Building. 











— 





*Whence Fordham’s latter-day football war 
cry, “From Rose Hill to Rose Bowl,” whicli the 
varsity flouted last New Year’s Day by play- 
ing in the Cotton Bowl. 
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ART 


Defense in an Art Museum 


A uniformed sentry stood guard at a 
steel arsenal gate last week at the top of 
the grand stairway of the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis. Past him filed the 
1,223 evening-clad citizens of the Minne- 
sota metropolis who turned out for the 
gala opening of an elaborate exhibit en- 
titled “America Builds for Defense.” The 
exhibit isn’t an art show, but it uses 
modern museum technique to point up 
construction problems in building can- 


oor 


tonments, Army plants, and reception cen- 
ters in the Seventh Corps Area, nine 
states (Wyoming, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Missouri) in which the government is 
spending $600,000,000 of the defense 
budget. 

Assembled in eight large second-floor 
galleries after a month’s hard work by 
WPA artists and craftsmen under the di- 
rection of the Division Constructing Quar- 
termaster, the show includes such objects 
as a huge $600 tire chewed up after a day 
on the job, a scale model of rain pouring 
on a muddy miniature landscape, where 
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Painter’s Progress: Henri Matisse, the dean of 
lwing French painters, took these snapshots to record 
the various stages in the development of a modern 
masterpiece. It was painted in 23 days of 1939 at his 
studio in Nice, where the 71-year-old painter has con- 
tinued to work despite the war. Radical alterations in 
the composition are evident in the series of pictures. 
‘La Musique’ has been acquired by the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, N. Y., where it is now on exhibition. 


mired model trucks demonstrate that bad 
weather can be a fifth-column foe of con- 
struction, and, most elaborate of all, an 
8-foot panorama of 35 square miles around 
Fort Riley, Kan., with 1,600 miniature 
buildings in color, slightly altered to pre- 
vent sabotage, as they appear from a plane 
21% miles up. Murals in bright prime col- 
ors depict the manufacture and use of 
shells and guns, ordnance plants, and la- 
bor’s role in the preparedness program. 
The Army won’t allow photographs or 
drawings of the exhibits; but after a month 
in Minneapolis the show begins a tour of 
the area. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Retreat From Utopia 


The Supply, Priorities, and Alloca- 
tions Board, said the first writers to com- 
ment on the new board, was controlled by 
New Dealers. It had as members, they 
pointed out, such New Deal pillars as Vice 
President Wallace, Harry Hopkins, Leon 
Henderson and Sidney Hillman or, in other 
words, a majority of the board. But unless 
it can be said that the New Deal in every 
possible change must ever remain the 
same, then it is difficult to follow this 
particular deal among many deals now 
springing up in Washington. Certainly it 
is difficult to describe what has happened 
in terms of the old labels. 

What is recognizably New Deal about 
SPAB’s policies in the economic equiva- 
lent of war? Its members, in their first 
press statement, are preparing to restore 
the economy of scarcity. “This means cut- 
ting off the fat,” said Mr. Wallace. So it 
appears that we were actually being fatted 
in the eight years of emergency. Some of 
Mr. Wallace’s naive ideas about American 
industry, as set forth in his various books, 
compel us to examine this statement with 
more than casual interest. If memory still 
serves, the New Deal was launched on a 
program of raising prices all around, re- 
storing parity to the farmer by a scarcity 
economy, lifting wages, shortening hours, 
building up labor’s rights and spreading 
the income, if not the wealth. A rapid look 
at this program, in the light of the melan- 
choly duties of the new board, makes it 
doubtful whether the SPAB members 
would like to dwell upon it. 

Much of that program—the old New 
Deal program—is accomplished fact, of 
course. Some of it has been achieved so 
completely as to give the SPAB and other 
agencies of defense excruciating headaches. 
Agricultural prices have been upped: the 
chore the defense agencies face is to keep 
them from kiting way out of sight. Hours 
have been shortened: yet, since productive 
output must be increased, they may have 
to be lengthened. Wages have been lifted: 
but, if hours are to be lengthened, wages 
will go still higher and these and other ex- 
penses will have to be collected back, by 
government, from the now well-distributed 
incomes unless headlong inflation is to be 
our course. So recollections about the New 
Deal program are somewhat less than il- 
luminating at this juncture. 

Consider, for instance, the matter of 
gold and silver. We bought gold when we 
should have been buying copper; silver, 
when we should have been buying tin. In 


all the recent talk of our failure to accumu- 
late stockpiles, the fact usually escapes us 
that we did accumulate stockpiles. Un- 
fortunately, they were stockpiles of the 
wrong metals. In the midst of scarcities, 
we can look back wistfully to the time 
when we could have been buying up not 
only copper and tin, but chromium, man- 
ganese, silk and rubber against the time 
when the ocean lanes might be cut. We can 
muse about the shipping for which some 
of us pleaded in 1934 and 1935, and 
which Mr. Wallace and others did little 
to create: some New Dealers said then 
that if we shipped in foreign bottoms, 
we could more easily correct our trade 
balance. 

Now we have our gold—some twenty 
billions of it—plus a vast tonnage of silver 
that currently has next to no use. England, 
surely, would not want us to offer Lend- 
Lease gold. Gold helps to maintain the 
public’s estimates of value, but is it dis- 
comforting to suggest that its real uses 
are of the past and the future, rather than 
of the present? Still we go on buying these 
metals. We are maintaining thousands of 
gold miners in their occupations in North 
America and South Africa at the same 
time we are dislocating thousands of work- 
men from the refrigerator and automo- 
bile plants in this country. The net of 
it all is to prove that copper and steel 
are more valuable than gold. If it is 
anti-New Deal to- believe that, how 
many of what is called the New Deal 
majority on the SPAB would be com- 
pelled to answer that they are, then, anti- 
New Dealers? 

The accumulation of gold in the United 
States was in part responsible for a cheap- 
ness of money unheard of anywhere. The 
customary inflation under such circum- 
stances was long delayed, but finally most 
of the requirements were present—super- 
abundant credit, commodity scarcities and 
general public awareness of these facts. 
The Administration asked for it and got 
it. Not only did we lack many of the things 
industry needed, but we had actually 
shipped away considerable quantities of 
what we had. Steel scrap, for example. Na- 
tions which had gold traded it for scrap. 
We now have the gold: they have the 
scrap and by now they have prabably 
transformed it into guns and ships and 
shells. Came the commodity scarcity, and 
the abundance of credit made it possible 
for manufacturers to rush in and buy. With 
interest rates under 2 per cent a year, they 


could accumulate supplies of materials that 
everybody knew would be scarce and that 
the government itself was proclaiming 
would be higher priced eventually, Is jt 
anti-New Deal to recognize just what the 
effects of all this would be and to con. 
sider dealing with them? Because if jt 
is, then the so-called New Deal majority 
on the SPAB must be compelled by cir. 
cumstance to admit that it is anti-Ney 
Deal. 

So it goes with one policy after another, 
The results for which the New Deal strove 
must clearly be either abandoned or re. 
versed by any body of men responsible for 
the organization of our defense effort. No 
other course is possible if that effort is to 
succeed. It makes no difference by what 
name the majority of the SPAB is called, 
Say they are New Dealers or, more ac- 
curately, say they are Old Friends of the 
President. In any case, they will either fail 
to do their job, or they will have to act as 
palibearers at the interment of their own 
economic philosophy. And at those obse- 
quies, it is appropriate that the shiniest 
black silk hat should adorn the devoted 
head of the Vice President of the United 
States. 





The Facts Win 


tie tax bill passed by the Senate 
will not be the law of the land until the 
House and the President concur. So, in a 
world of the unforeseen, we should not 
cheer too soon. But the chances are good 
that the substance of the bill will survive. 
And that will mark the biggest move yet 
to bring the cost of government home to 
all of us. The income tax, for the first time 
since there has been an income tax, will be 
something more than a class tax levied by 
all the people upon a little over 8 per cent 
of the people. 

But the most important thing about the 
Senate’s action is not economic. It has to 
do with the way we are governed. Selfish- 
ness, it seems, is not the sole key to po- 
litical action in a democracy. 

Why? Because, when all the facts are 
gathered, it can be shown that by more 
widely distributing the tax load, the whole 
nation will be better able to weather the 
storms ahead. Some people have seen that 
for a long time. In the face of every dis- 
couragement, they have continued to say 
it. Some of these people are citizens who 
have written to their congressmen. Some 
have written to their newspapers. Some 
have talked of it to their friends. Other 
people, whose business it is to write and 
speak, have written and spoken about it. 
So what started as a small minority move- 
ment became a strong, forcible voice. 
Which is something to remember when it 
seems as if the efforts of simple citizens in 
the minority are ineffective and futile. The 
facts—and a persistent expression of the 
facts—are irresistible. 
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"i gives if RICHNESS gives if BOUQUET 

d The finest whiskey from the Kentucky Luxury in living, bouquet in fine 

e, home of famous beauties . . . famous | whiskey ... Maryland traditions hon- 

at horses . . . famous whiskey-richness! ored since Lord Baltimore’s cavaliers. 
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1e | gives it SMOOTHNESS gives it BODY 

F Smooth as the broad lush grain fields | Sturdy as the rolling Alleghany land- 

. is Indiana’s “prize” whiskey .. . from | scape, Pennsylvania’s finest whiskey 

NY the limestone-bluegrass region. | is renowned for character and body. 
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er i TO GIVE you—with Jight-bodied milduess—this all-time per- 
id 1“! . . — fection of taste-quality, Schenley blended the finest whiskies 
5. Blended with Specially Distilled from all four whiskey states, with a specially distilled neutral 
e- Neutral Grain Spirits... Schenley grain blending spirit. So that now, in ove mild whiskey, you 
. RES Pe ae 
: . enjoy all the delicate taste advantages of four rare whtsktes! 
: Blends Give You Perfect MILDNESS. Schenley’s vast reserves make possible this unique symphony 
i. of qualities; and assure you of these qualities in the future. 
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Ireat Yourself tt SCHENLEY... The Taste it Takes FOUR States to Make 


Schenley Black Label 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Schenley Red Label 722% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Blended whiskey. 
Copyright 1941, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 
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®@ Actual color photograph—F. H. Lewis looks over some fine, light tobacco, before aging. 


“Wait this in your cigarélle ?” 


“Then smoke Luckies!’’ says F. H. Lewis, independent tobacco 


warehouseman of Stoneville, N. C., “because Luckies pay 
the price to get milder, better-tastin’ leaf like this.” 


“Bat me — fine, mild, light 


tobacco like this costs real 
money. But that’s the kind Luckies 
go after...and pay the price to get. 
“I’ve seen ’em do it at one 
market after the other, all through 
the Tobacco Country...so you can 
bet your boots I smoke Luckies!” 
Smokers, that’s a pretty good 
cue—from a man who knows what 
he’s talking about—a man who 
has spent his life buying, selling 


and handling tobacco. 

Of course you want milder 
better-tasting tobaccos in your cig 
arette—the kind that bring higher: 
prices at the auctions. Next tim¢ 
you step up to a Cigarette counter. 
why not be sure you get these fine: 
tobaccos? Ask for Lucky Strike 

Remember: independent tobac 
co experts — buyers, auctioneers 
warehousemen — smoke Luckie: 
by an overwhelming majority... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO | 


Copyright 1941, The Americar Tobacco Company 
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